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The Impact of Automation 
on Job Requirements and 
Qualifications for Catalogers 
and Reference Librarians 
in Academic Libraries 



Hong Xu 



The purpose of this study is to trace the impact of automation on job 
requirements and qualifications of catalogers and reference librarians in 
academic libraries by comparing and analyzing job advertisements from 
1971 to 1990. Four periods were identified to reflect the influence of each 
important library automation development on job descriptions. Chi-square 
tests were used to see whether there are significant differences between 
catalog librarians and reference librarians with regard to duties and quali- 
fications in each period- and whether there are significant differences in 
professional duties and qualifications for catalog librarians and reference 
librarians over the periods. With the development of automation in libraries, 
the requirements of previous work experiences for catalogers and reference 
librarians have become more similar, increasing needs for computer skills 
can be found in both groups, and a shortage of catalogers and greater demand 
for reference librarians have led to more entry-level positions being posted 
in both groups. There still remain differences between catalogers and refer- 
ence librarians in major responsibilities and knowledge or skills needed. 



the cataloging unit of a library 
has traditionally been responsible for de- 
scribing and classifying the library's hold- 
ings, thus providing bibliographic access 
to the collections, the reference unit has 
been more concerned with the retrieval 
and transfer of information required by 
the library user. It is sometimes said that 
catalogers "like to work with books" while 



referent* librarians "like to work with 
people." Because of this basic split, the 
two specialties have tended to become 
more isolated than integrated over the 
years, although Miller once noted that 
"the catalog and reference departments 
have been called the 'Siamese twins' of 
library work" (1931, p. 169). 

Since the 1970s, as more and more 
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technological innovations have been in- 
troduced in libraries, more and more 
members of the library staff have been 
required to participate in library automa- 
tion activities. For example, catalogers 
and reference librarians have been in- 
volved in designing, organizing, and using 
online catalogs. With the implementation 
of user-friendly online catalogs and the 
availability of information in CD-ROM 
format, the roles of reference librarians 
and catalogers have been changing. Most 
recently, the development of the Internet, 
which offers new methods of delivering 
information tu researchers, presents new 
opportunities and ehalienges for aca- 
demic librarians. 

There is a general agreement that bib- 
liographic utilities and computer data- 
bases have allowed duties once performed 
by professional catalogers and reference 
librarians (such as copy cataloging and 
ready reference) to be executed at a lower 
organizational level. The new technology 
has also led to an increasing need for cata- 
logers and reference librarians to have 
both computer skills and administrative 
experience. 

An analysis of job descriptions for cata- 
logers and reference librarians over sev- 
eral years might indicate the pace of li- 
brary automation. Job advertisements 
reflect current priorities and the desires 
of employers at certain times under cer- 
tain social conditions. A typical advertise- 
ment describes the position and enumer- 
ates the required qualifications. Some 
notices also include pref erred or desirable 
requirements. Therefore, such advertise- 
ments might be an indicator of changing 
duties and responsibilities in the profes- 
sion. 

However, there is a time gap from the 
implementation of new technology in li- 
braries to the corresponding changes in 

bilities, "Cultural lag," as proposed by 
American sociologist William Ogbum in 
his influential book Social Change witli 
Respect to Culture and Original Nature 
(1922), might be the major reason. Og- 
bum stated that normative and social re- 
lationship changes cannot occur instanta- 
neously to keep pace with technological 



innovations; in fact they might change 
very slowly. Because technological change 
results from new combinations of existing 
technology, the larger the technical 
knowledge-base of society, the greater the 
possibility for new combinations, or tech- 
nological innovations. Therefore techno- 
logical change (material cultural change) 
tends to grow exponentially. Nonmaterial 
culture adapts to material culture, which 
means that methods, processes, and or- 
ganizational structures for using and con- 
trolling new technology are developed af- 
ter the acceptance of any new technique. 
In librarianship, budget limitations and 
the limited human capacity to absorb and 
adapt to change (Shreeves 1994) further 
frustrate the timely evolution of require- 
ments and duties of professionals. 

One might find, for instance, that end 
user online searching and the introduc- 
tion of CD-ROM systems in academic li- 
braries during the 1980s not only changed 
user expectations for reference services 
but also changed the way reference li- 
brarians perf orm their jobs. However, re- 
quirements concerning the knowledge of 
such relevant skills did not immediately 
appear in job advertisements. Similarly, 
the advent of the Internet in the 1990s will 
certainly challenge academic library serv- 
ices and other aspects of librarians' roles. 
However, because "there is a fundamental 
difference in the nature of the networked 
information retrieval tools and the auto- 
mated systems that have been designed 
for library use" (Summerhill 1994, 143), 
reference services for Internet resources 
have not yet been provided by academic 
libraries, leading one to expect that job 
advertisements would not yet show the 
influence of the Internet. 

This study, then, is an attempt to trace 
the impact of automation on the job re- 
quirements and qualifications of catalog- 
ers and reference librarians in academic 
libraries by comparing and analyzing job 
advertisements from 1971 to 1990. 

Background 

Many writers have described and pre- 
dicted the shifts in library organizational 
structure, personnel duties, collection de- 
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velopment expenditures, and user expec- 
tations for library services (Nofsinger and 
Bosch 1994) that have been brought about 
by automation. A lively discussion of the 
impact of automation on cataloging and 
reference work in academic libraries has 
appeared in library literature since the 
1970s, and can be described under three 
subheadings: (1) impact on catalog librari- 
ans; (2) impact on reference librarians; 
and (3) the relationship between catalog 
and reference librarians in a continuously 
changing environment. 

Impact on Catalog Librarians 

Cataloging departments began to employ 
bibliographic utilities such as the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc., to 
process materials during the early 1970s, 
Automation of cataloging has had a major 
impact on technical services staff and jobs . 
There is a general perception that "origi- 
nal" cataloging departments have shrunk; 
thus automation has brought about a 
change in both staff size and composition. 

The earliest studies on the impact of 
bibliographic utilities date from the mid- 
1970s. Hewitt (1976, 274) found that 63% 
of the 47 charter OCLC member libraries 
had reduced cataloging staff, with a total 
of 76.83 net positions dropped. He con- 
cluded that "the majority of libraries ade- 
quately staffed prior to use of the system 
should find it possible to decrease the size 
of cataloging [departments]." 

Since their introduction in the 1970s, 
bibliographic utilities such as OCLC and 
the Research Libraries Information Net- 
work (RLIN) have played a major role in 
providing various kinds of automated sup- 
port for the processing activities required 
by libraries. Spyers-Duran (1979, 35) 
showed that, in many libraries, 80% to 
90% of all cataloging was performed by 
nonprof essional staff with the aid of auto- 
mation. An obvious conclusion was that 
shared cataloging had reduced the need 
for professional cataloging in a given li- 
brary. 

In many research libraries, there is 
now much less original cataloging activity 
taking place. For example, Mandel (1992) 
showed that only 20% of the total catalog- 



ing output of an Association of Research 
Libraries (ARL) member university li- 
brary in 1989 was original cataloging. 

However, Hill (1985) and Callahan and 
MacLeod (1994) both pointed out that 
pessimistic writings and negative attitudes 
on the future of cataloging and other fac- 
tors conveyed the impression that catalog- 
ing was an unattractive occupation and 
that this created a major problem in find- 
ing well-qualified catalogers. By 1985 
there was a cataloger crisis, which led to 
the formation of a task force within the 
Cataloging and Classification Section 
(CCS) of the Association for Library Col- 
lections and Technical Services (ALCTS). 
After surveying 83 institutions that had 
advertised 94 positions with cataloging 
components, the task force found that 
64% had reposted positions; 51% re- 
ported a disappointing applicant pool; and 
77% considered recruitment of catalogers 
more difficult than it had been three to 
four years earlier. The cataloger crisis 
brought about a decline in the quality of 
catalogers by increasing the number of 
cataloging positions filled as entry-level 
positions (Sanders 1986), According to 
Hoerman (1990), the short supply of" cata- 
logers still exists. 

The shift from original cataloging to 
copy cataloging might reduce the need for 
original catalogers, but new responsibili- 
ties for catalogers can also emerge. With 
the increasing use of local integrated li- 
brary systems for cataloging, authority 
control, and online catalogs, there is a 
need for database maintenance routines 
within a catalog department. The imple- 
mentation of online catalogs in libraries 
requires that catalogers work closely with 
systems and public service librarians to 
determine specifications for die catalog- 
ing and authority subsystems and the on- 
line catalog. The demand for expertise 
and knowledge of how to organize, re- 
trieve, and display information has grown 
(Eaton 1989, 331). McCombs (1986) pre- 
dicted that the cataloger of the future is 
more likely to be a database manager, with 
varying responsibilities within the library's 
bibliographic control system. In addition 
to the traditional cataloging knowledge, 
staff training, and supervisory skills cata- 
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logers need, they will also need knowl- 
edge of planning, designing, coordinating, 
and systems analysis and relevant com- 
puter applications (Hill 1988, 97-98; 
Bishoff 1989, 41-42). 

Impact on Reference Librarians 

One of the most critical trends in libraries 
has been the shift from the library-cen- 
tered organization (with public, technical, 
and administration services as the basic 
structural divisions) to organizational 
structures based upon client-centered di- 
visions aimed at language, subject, or 
audience groups (Intner 1991). This 
change implies an increasing demand for 
reference librarians because reference 
service has become a major and essential 
part of public service. Traditionally, cir- 
culation and interlibrary loan also be- 
longed to public service, but computer 
and telecommunication technologies 
have brought those two activities into the 
area of more technically oriented services 
performed by paraprofessionals. On the 
other hand, every time that the library 
increases accessibility to information, new 
constituencies are created along with new 
demands for public service staffing (At- 
kinson 1984; Williams 1991). 

The first significant move toward auto- 
mation in reference service can be traced 
to the introduction of online searching of 
commercial databases through vendors- 
like DIALOG and BRS. In academic ref- 
erence work, widespread use occurred in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. Most aca- 
demic reference librarians have been ac- 
cessing bibliographic databases via 
OCLC, DIALOG, and BRS for a period 
of about twenty years. Other databases 
that were developed later (for example, on 
CD-ROM) offer different information 
and require different use protocols or 
have unique features that must be under- 
stood to maximize effective use. More- 
over, new databases are emerging each 
month. Hallman (1990) and Crane (1990) 
have pointed out that, as a result, refer- 
ence librarians now need a thorough un- 
derstanding of electronic information 
technology. 



Constant change in technologies also 
means that demand for instruction in the 
use of library resources and services will 
continue to grow (Lewis 1994, 448). The 
implementation of user-friendly online 
catalogs in the early 1980s brought about 
an increased need for user training and 
support. The real breakthrough in end 
user searching came in the mid-1980s 
with the introduction of optical disc tech- 
nology into the searching environment — 
CD-ROM searching. In 1988 OCLC sur- 
veyed its participating members and 
found that seven out of eight academic 
libraries (84%) had at least one CD-ROM 
product (Morrison 1990). Reese (1990) 
pointed out that implementing CD-ROM 
meant a change in the focus of reference 
service. Many libraries have made end 
user instruction an integral part of library 
services. 

With the increasing use of optical disc 
and other new technologies, a major role 
of the reference librarian is as teacher, 
consultant, and organizer (Boss 1987; 
Reese 1990; Fades 1994). Because an- 
swering routine reference questions and 
other traditional work will often be done 
by paraprofessionals, ref erence work will 
require more than traditional directional 
and informational assistance. Reference 
librarians not only have to learn the new 
printed reference sources, they must also 
become technological experts in order to 
stay on top of the constantly changing 
developments in the field (Huang 1990). 
Crane (1990) pointed out that reference 
librarians should have strong backgrounds 
in information resource management as 
well as broad general academic creden- 
tials. Lewis (1994) stated that subject ex- 
pertise and liaison with a wide range of 
clients will become the unifying thread of 
reference work. 



The Relationship Between Catalog 
and Reference Librarians 

With the involvement of new technologies 
in reference services as well as in catalog- 
ing, the assimilation of reference and cata- 
log librarians was highlighted. 
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Arret (1979) was among the first to 
emphasize the importance of integrating 
cataloging and reference services. He sug- 
gested the need for a flexible and inte- 
grated staffing pattern to match the capa- 
bilities of an automation system. If 
reference librarians cannot understand 
the tools of catalogers (e.g., Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloguing Rules, second edition 
[AACB2], Machine-Readable Cataloging 
[MARC], or Library of Congress Subject 
Headings [LCSH]) or if catalogers do not 
understand the "real-world" requests and 
problems of users, then the online catalog 
cannot serve users effectively (Walbridge 
1991). McCombs (1986), Cochrane 
(1983), and Futas (1988) all suggested 
that reference librarians should take part 
in online catalog design and improve- 
ment. Neal (1989) stated that catalog li- 
brarians involved in reference services 
can provide effective public service be- 
cause of their knowledge of bibliographic 
utilities. Eaton (1989) believes that the 
implementation of online catalogs in li- 
braries requires that catalogers work 
closely with systems librarians and public 
service librarians to determine specifica- 
tions between the cataloging and author- 
ity subsystems and the online catalog 
because cataloging practice has repercus- 
sions in online catalog displays. 

With libraries changing from library- 
centered organizations to client-centered 
divisions, and with the change in attitude 
from ownership to access, the distinction 
between technical services and public 
services is blurring (McCombs 1986) and 
a new kind of librarian — the holistic li- 
brarian — is evolving, with the roles of 
cataloging and ref erence services merged. 

According to Gorman (1983), the term 
"holistic librarian" refers to librarians who 
will carry out the whole range of profes- 
sional duties, including selection and col- 
lection development, reference service, 
original cataloging, and bibliographic 
services. The holistic model provides the 
opportunity to increase the number of 
librarians who work directly with patrons 
(Clark and Bingham 1989). Although truly 
holistic librarians might not be suitable for 
all kinds of academic libraries, this idea 



typifies the integration of catalog and ref- 
erence librarians. 

Methodology 

Several studies based on job advertise- 
ments have been conducted in recent 
years. The major purpose or focus of 
these, however, has been an analysis of the 
job market and predictions of possible 
recruitment trends in the library and in- 
formation field. 

Block (1980) conducted an academic 
library job market study using a positions 
announcement file maintained by the 
Graduate School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science of the University of Texas at 
Austin. Block examined the charac- 
teristics of library positions based upon 
advertised requirements, providing some 
data relevant to making career decisions, 
to hiring, and to designing curricula. 
Block found that the academic library job 
market was dominated by rather tradi- 
tional personnel functions and position 
offerings (with cataloging and reference 
comprising nearly half of the total). 

In another academic library job con- 
tent analysis, Reser and Schuneman 
(1992) compared public and technical 
services, with regard to computer skills, 
foreign-language requirements, previous 
work experience, educational require- 
ments, and minimum salary offered to re- 
flect the situation of the job market in 
1988. They concluded that technical serv- 
ices position advertisements required 
more computer skills and previous work 
experience and were more than twice as 
likely to require foreign-language skills. 
Public services candidates, on the other 
hand, were expected to have more ad- 
vanced degrees. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that one can obtain only limited data 
from this study because very rough cate- 
gories were used (e.g., computer skills 
were divided into "not stated," "pre- 
ferred," and "required") and because ad- 
vertisements for only one year were ana- 
lyzed. 

The impact of automation on profes- 
sional catalogers in different types of li- 
braries was examined by Furuta (1990), 
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who analyzed job advertisements from 

1970 to 1989. Based on pure descriptive 
statistics about the number of catalogers 
posted each year, the percentage of jobs 
requiring automation, nonadministrative 
jobs with supervisory responsibilities, and 
nonadministrative jobs with noncatalo- 
ging duties, Furuta reached the following 
conclusions: the data neither supported 
nor rejected the assertion that automation 
had reduced the need for catalogers; the 
majority of advertisements mentioned 
automation; the future of professional 
catalogers might not lie in an administra- 
tive role; and the "holistic" librarian might 
not constitute a trend in libraries. Because 
the data the author chose to present rep- 
resented different types of libraries, and 
because only descriptive statistics were 
used, the conclusions might not be accu- 
rate for academic libraries. 

The data used in the present study 
were drawn from American Libraries. 
This journal was chosen because it has a 
wide circulation and appears to be the 
traditional place to advertise academic li- 
brary job openings. Job advertisements 
about catalogers and reference librarians 
in academic libraries from 1971 to 1990 
were the raw material for analysis. This 
range of years was selected in order to ac- 
count for the impact of bibliographic utili- 
ties in cataloging departments, as well as the 
impact of the CD-ROM end user searching 
service on reference departments. 

A random sample of forty issues (two 
random issues per year) was drawn from 

1971 to 1990. Due to seasonal fluctua- 
tions, certain issues had more job postings 
and other issues had fewer. However, this 
should not have affected the statistical 
results of the study because random sam- 
pling should maximize the information 
obtained or minimize the bound on the 
error of estimation (Scheaff er et al. 1986, 
79-80). Only full-time positions were re- 
corded, including temporary positions if 
the contract period was at least nine 
months. The type of job could sometimes 
be discerned by its title (catalog librarian, 
assistant reference librarian, for exam- 
ple), but when the title was vague a type 
was identified by examining the responsi- 
bilities or duties listed. 



The sample was stratified by dividing 
it into four periods in order to trace the 
influence of each important library auto- 
mation development on job require- 
ments: 1971-1975, 1976-1980, 1981- 
1985, 1986-1990. The periods chosen 
were evenly spaced to reflect fluctuations 
in the job market and to indicate when 
certain changes began to appear. Exten- 
sive use of OCLC from the mid-1970s 
might have been the first indicator to dis- 
tinguish traditional cataloging activity 
from computer-supported bibliographic 
activity; online catalogs from the begin- 
ning of the 1980s might have been an- 
other important movement to bring about 
changes in technical and public services; 
and, then, CD-ROM has had a major im- 
pact on library services since 1985. The 
following components (or variables) were 
grouped: subject knowledge in other aca- 
demic disciplines, work experience, com- 
puter skills, administrative responsibili- 
ties, and other skills. After all of the data 
were accumulated, they were coded so 
that the Statistical Analysis System (SAS) 
could be used to analyze the coded data 
and to provide the descriptive and infer- 
ential statistics. 

Based on previous studies on catalog- 
ers and reference librarians and on the 
contents of advertisements, the following 
specific research questions were formu- 
lated: 

1. Are there any significant differences 
between catalog librarians and refer- 
ence librarians with regard to subject 
knowledge, work experience, com- 
puter skills, administrative responsi- 
bilities, and other skills in each pe- 
riod? 

2. Are there any significant differences 
in subject knowledge, work experi- 
ence, computer skills, administrative 
responsibilities, and other skills for 
catalog or reference librarians over 
the periods? 

Accordingly, two major hypotheses 
were to be tested: 
1. There are significant differences be- 
tween catalog librarians and refer- 
ence librarians with regard to duties 
(responsibilities) and qualifications 
(or requirements) in each period. 
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2. There are significant differences in 
professional duties (or responsibili- 
ties) and qualifications (or require- 
ments) for catalog or reference li- 
brarians over the periods. 

Results and Analysis 

The number of positions for catalog and 
reference librarians over the twenty years 
and the number of listings that asked for 
different requirements and responsibili- 
ties are shown in tables 1 and 2. As can be 
seen, 574 postings were announced in 
forty issues. The overall demand for ref- 
erence librarians was slightly higher than 
that for catalogers (over 54% of the total 
postings were for reference). The number 
of postings for catalog librarians was 
somewhat higher than the number for ref- 
erence librarians in the first period, but 
after 1976 the demand for the latter 
jumped from five in 1976 to twenty-five in 
1980. Since 1988 the demand for refer- 
ence librarians has been steady, while the 
demand for catalogers has continued to 
rise. However, the absolute number is still 
lower than that for reference librarians. 

While the wide implementation of 
OCLC and, later, RLIN and other utilities 
might have caused a temporary surplus of 
catalogers, online catalogs have created 
the need for cooperation between cata- 
logers and reference librarians. Thus the 
number of cataloger postings increased 
immediately after 1981. The application 
of CD-ROM, on the other hand, might 
create an increasing demand for refer- 
ence librarians. 

According to Bishoff (1989, 40-42), 
there were dramatic increases in the num- 
ber of libraries during the mid-1970s, 
which resulted in an increasing need for 
catalogers. By 1975, because of economic 
and technical factors, libraries required 
fewer catalogers. The adoption of biblio- 
graphic services such as OCLC, WLN, 
and RLIN, together with the influence of 
economic factors, reduced the demand for 
prof essional catalog librarians. This might 
not be consistent with the present findings 
but, as Furuta (1990) pointed out, the rela- 
tive lack of advertisements during the 1970s 
makes it difficult to track the real picture at 



that time. The example given by Furuta 
shows that there were 3,467 known place- 
ments for all kinds of libraries, of which 
2,344 were professional positions. How- 
ever, the data from her study result in only 
102 nonadministrative postings. It is obvi- 
ous that there were many more vacant 
positions in the 1970s than the data would 
suggest (Furuta 1990, 245). 

The Library Statistics for Colleges and 
Universities by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics (NCES) from 
1970-71 to 1987-88 show that the num- 
ber of librarians increased very slightly 
over the years, remaining relatively steady 
until 1984-85, when there was a large 
drop in the total number of librarians fol- 
lowed by a great upward trend in 1987- 
88. Cooper (1984, 345) claims that re- 
placement demand, which is the number 
of jobs that will be created as a result of 
individuals retiring or leaving their pres- 
ent positions, is the dominant source of 
new jobs, while expansion demand, which 
is the number of jobs created as a result of 
growth in the field, is a small fraction of 
the total. If automation leads to the reduc- 
tion of cataloging positions, a large pro- 
portion of the postings for catalogers 
would be for replacement rather than ex- 
pansion purposes. More expansion posi- 
tions might occur in reference and other 
public services. The data collected here 
do not show the recruitment type. How- 
ever, based on the sample data, there 
seem to be slightly fewer cataloging posi- 
tions advertised than reference positions. 
There has been an increase in both, al- 
though the functions and responsibilities 
of each job might have changed with the 
development of automation in academic 
libraries. This trend is reflected more 
clearly in figures 1 and 2. 

Subject Knowledge in Other 
Academic Disciplines 

Since the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries' (ACRL) board of direc- 
tors set it as the basic educational require- 
ment for academic librarians, the 
American Library Association-accredited 
Master of Library Science (M.L.S.) has 
gradually become the universal standard 
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requirement for librarian positions. 
Therefore, it is not useful to analyze the 
professional education requirements for 
catalog and reference librarians. How- 
ever, subject background knowledge was 



considered an important element to use 
to compare the requirements for catalog 
and reference librarians. Subject back- 
ground knowledge was grouped into the 
following categories: second masters de- 
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gree required; general 
knowledge stated (such as subject back- 
ground knowledge or bachelors degree in 
ii subject Held); and no subject back- 
ground needed (or none mentioned). 

From the advertisements, it is evident 
that many more reference services posi- 
tions include a component of book selec- 
tion or collection development in a spe- 
cific subject area. Statistically significant 
differences between catalog and refer- 
ence librarians in the first period (at p 
level) and in the other three periods (at p 
level) were found when considering re- 
quirement or preference for subject back- 
ground (see tables 3A-3D). Over half of 
the reference positions required subject 
specializations, whereas very few cata- 



loged postings asked for subject back- 
ground. During the 1971-1975 period, 
nearly 67% of positions for reference li- 
brarians required or preferred subject 
knowledge, but only 23% of cataloging 
positions did; in the second period, the 
figures are 70% for reference and 27% lor 
cataloging. Since that period, however, 
there has been a trend to decrease the 
requirement of subject background for 
both: 69% in the third period and 54% in 
the fourth period for reference librarians, 
and 20% in the third period and 14%' in 
the fourth period for catalog librarians, 
although no statistically significant differ- 
ences were f ount! within either group over 
the four periods (see tables 4A-4B). In- 
creasing demand for reference librarians 



TABLE 3A 



2nd Master 


General Stated 


Not Mentioned 


Total 


Type No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Catalog librarians 3 


13.64 


2 


9.09 


17 


77.27 


22 


51.16 


Reference librarians 8 


38.10 


6 


28.57 


7 


33,33 


21 


48 84 


Total 11 


25.58 


8 


18.60 


24 


55.81 


43 


100.00 


X 2 =8.421, <f/=2,p=Q,015 




















TABLE 3B 










Subject Background Required during 1976-80 






2nd Master 


General Stated 


Not Mentioned 


Total 


Type No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Catalog librarians 6 


13.95 


6 


13.95 


31 


72.09 


43 


40.19 


Ref erence librarians 32 


50.00 


13 


20.31 


19 


29.69 


64 


59.81 


Total 38 


35.51 


19 


17.76 


50 


46.73 


107 


100.00 


X 2 =19.S93,f//=2,/)=0,000 




















TABLE 3C 










Subject Background Required During 1981-85 






2nd Master 


General Stated 


Not Mentioned 




Total 


Type No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Catalog librarians 10 


12.99 


6 


7 79 


61 


79.22 


77 


51.68 


Reference librarians 34 


47.22 


16 


22.22 


22 


30.56 


72 


48.32 


Total 44 


29.53 


22 


14.77 


83 


55.70 


149 


100.00 



X 2 =35.834, df=2, p=0 000 
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TABLE 3D 

Subject Background Required during 1986-90 





2nd Master 


General Stated 


Not Mentioned 




Total 


Type 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


Catalog librarians 


9 


7.50 


8 


6.67 


103 


85.83 


120 


43 64 


Reference librarians 


55 


35.48 


29 


18.71 


71 


45 81 


155 


56.36 


Total 


64 


23.27 


37 


13.45 


174 


63.27 


275 


100.00 



X 2 =47.176,fZ/=2,p=0 000 



and the shortage of catalogers, which 
brought about more entry-level position 
openings, might be the major reason. 

Work Experience 

Each advertisement was analyzed to de- 
termine whether previous work experi- 
ence was needed or preferred. Five levels 
were identified according to the contents 
or the advertisements: not stated or pre- 
ferred or desired; work experience re- 
quired; at least one year or more; at least 



three years or more; at least five years or 
more. Because some of the descriptions 
specified the type of experience required 
or preferred (e.g., widi management ex- 
perience) and some did not, no attempt 
was made to distinguish the type of expe- 
rience when coding tor this study. 

Although there were no significant dif- 
ferences within either group over the vari- 
ous periods with regard to work experi- 
ence (tables 5A-5B), cataloging positions 
with work experience "not stated or pre- 
ferred or desired" increased from about 



TABLE 4 A 

Subject Background Required for Catalog Librarians over Four Periods 





1971 


-75 


1976-80 


1981 


-85 


1986-90 


Total 


Subject 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


2nd master 


3 


13.64 


6 


13.95 


10 


12.99 


9 


7.50 


28 


10.69 


General stated 


2 


9.09 


6 


13 95 


7 


7.79 


8 


6.67 


22 


8.40 


Not mentioned 


17 


77.27 


31 


72,09 


61 


79.22 


103 


85.83 


212 


80.92 


Total 


22 


8.40 


43 


16 41 


77 


29.39 


120 


45.80 


262 


100.00 



X 2 =5.021,(//=6,p=0,541 



TABLE 4B 

Subject Background Required for Reference Librarians over Four Periods 





1971 


-75 


1976 


-80 


1981 


-85 


1986 


-90 


Total 


Subject 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


2nd master 


8 


38.10 


32 


50.00 


34 


47.22 


55 


25.48 


129 


41.35 


General stated 


6 


28.57 


13 


20.31 


16 


22.22 


29 


18.71 


64 


20 51 


Not mentioned 


7 


33.33 


19 


29,69 


22 


30.56 


71 


45.81 


119 


38.14 


Total 


21 


6.73 


64 


20.51 


72 


23.08 


155 


49.68 


312 


100.00 



X 2 =8.917,rf/=6,p=0.178 
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TABLE 5A 

Work Experience Required for Catalog Librarians over Four Periods 

1971-75 1976-80 1981-85 1986-90 Total 



Work Experience No. % No % No. % No % Nu, % 



Not stated/ 
prefer 


7 


31.82 


16 


37.21 


38 


49.35 


62 


51.67 


123 


46.95 


Required 


6 


27.27 


8 


18.60 


6 


7.79 


12 


10.00 


32 


12.21 


1 year or more 


2 


9.09 


10 


23.26 


14 


18.18 


29 


24.17 


55 


20.99 


3 years or more 


4 


18.18 


7 


16.28 


12 


15.58 


11 


9.17 


34 


12.98 


5 years or more 


3 


13.64 


2 


4.65 


7 


9.09 


6 


5.00 


218 


6.87 


Total 


22 


8.40 


43 


16.41 


77 


29.39 


120 


45.80 


262 


100.00 


X 2 =17 SOI, r//=12, ;>=0 122 




























TABLE 5B 












Work Experience Required for Reference Librarians over Four Periods 




1971 


-75 


1976-80 


1981 


-85 


1986 


-90 


Total 


Work Experience 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Not stated/ 
prefer 


10 


47.62 


31 


48 44 


39 


54.17 


84 


54.19 


164 


52.56 


Required 


4 


19.05 


4 


625 


4 


5.56 


15 


9.68 


27 


8.65 


1 year or more 


2 


9.52 


6 


9.38 


13 


18.06 


32 


20.65 


53 


16 99 


3 years or more 


3 


14.29 


13 


20.31 


12 


16.67 


16 


10.32 


44 


14.10 


5 years or more 


2 


9.52 


10 


15.63 


4 


5.56 


8 


5 16 


24 


7.69 


Total 


21 


6.73 


64 


20.51 


72 


23.08 


155 


49.68 


312 


100.00 



X 2 = 19.297, <//=12, p=0:082 



32% in the first period to 52% in the 
fourth period; the comparable increase 
for reference positions was 48% to 54%. 
The percentage of jobs requiring or pre- 
ferring longer work experience (e.g., 
"three years or more," "five years or 
more") has decreased. The fact that more 
entry-level positions were available over 
the years shows an increasing demand in 
both areas. 

In tables 6A, 6C, and 6D we find that 
there are no significant differences be- 
tween catalog and reference librarians in 
work experience during the first, third, 
and Iburth periods. The frequency distri- 
butions indicate, however, that positions 
for catalog librarians were more likely to 
require or prefer previous work experi- 
ence. Reser and Schuneman (1992) ex- 
plained that the complex rules involved in 



cataloging require that more time be 
spent training a cataloger than training a 
beginning reference librarian. It is eco- 
nomic and effective to seek catalogers 
with solid work experience. In the second 
period under study, the reference posi- 
tions were more likely than the cataloging 
positions to require five years or more of 
experience, and the differences are sig- 
nificant at the p level (table 6B). This is 
probably due to the fact that more of the 
reference librarian positions in the second 
period involved administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

Computer Skills 

As automation is becoming more perva- 
sive in library services, the degree to 
which institutions advertise for librarians 
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TABLE 6A 

Work Experience Required during 1971-75 





Not Stated 






1 Year 


3 Years 


5 Years 








ov Prefer 


Required 


or More 


or More 


or More 




Total 


% 


No. % 


No. % 


No 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Cat. librarians 


7 31.82 


6 27.27 


2 


909 


4 18.18 


3 


13.63 


22 


51.16 


Ref. librarians 


10 47.62 


4 19.05 


2 


9 52 


3 14.29 


2 


9.52 


21 


48.84 


Total 


17 39.53 


10 23.26 


4 


9.30 


7 16.28 


5 


11.63 


43 


100,00 



X 2 =1250,(//=4,p=0.870 



TABLE 6B 

Work Experience Required during 1976-80 





Not Stated or 
Prefer 


Required 


1 Year 
or More 


3 Years 
or More 


5 Years 
or More 


Total 


Type 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No, % 


Cat. 
librarians 


16 37.21 


8 


18.60 


10 


23.26 


7 


16 28 


2 


4.65 


43 40.19 


Ref. 
librarians 


31 48.44 


4 


6.25 


6 


9.38 


13 


20.31 


10 


15.63 


64 59.81 


Total 


47 49.93 


12 


11.21 


16 


14.95 


20 


18.69 


12 


11.21 


107 100,00 



X 2 =10.538,4M, J)=0.032 



TABLE 6C 

Work Experience Required during 1981-85 



Not Stated 
or Prefer 

No. % 



Required 
No. % No 



1 Year 
or More 



3 Years 
or More 



5 Yeais 
or More 



No, 



No. 



Total 

No. % 



Cat. librarians 38 49.35 6 7.79 14 18.18 12 15.58 7 9.09 77 51.68 
Ref. librarians 39 54.17 4 5.56 13 18.06 12 16.67 4 5.56 72 48.32 
Total 77 51.68 10 6.71 27 18.12 24 16.11 11 7,38 149 100.00 



X 2 =1102, ri/=4,))=0.894 



with computer knowledge and skills is an 
important concern. Does the rapid expan- 
sion of computer applications in libraries 
coincide with the required computer 
knowledge for a particular job? 

In this study, "computer skills" was de- 
fined broadly to include knowledge of or, 
experience with any of a wide variety of 
computer applications, including biblio- 
graphic utilities, online database search- 
ing, CD-ROM, and other end user search- 
ing cases. There is no evidence from the 
data that catalog and reference librarians 
require the same computer skills. Adver- 



tisements for catalogers always ask for 
knowledge about OCLC, RLIN, or other 
bibliographic utilities, while those for ref- 
erence librarians mainly require experi- 
ence in searching DIALOG, BRS, or 
other online services. A job listing might 
include more than one computer skill for 
a particular position. No cross-tabulations 
were made for between-group and 
within-group analyses. 

Computer skills for catalog librarians 
were divided into the following groups-, 
computer applications, automated cata- 
loging, OCLC, RLIN, and other biblio- 
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TABLE 6D 

Work Experience Required during 1986-90 





in ou oUiiceu 




1 Vi>.... 


3 Yeai s 


5 Years 








or Prefer 


Required 


or More 


or More 


or More 


Total 


Type 


No. % 


No, % 


No, % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. 


% 


Cat. librarians 


62 51.67 


12 10.00 


29 24,17 


11 9.17 


6 5,00 


120 


43.67 


Ref. librarians 


84 54.19 


15 9.68 


32 20.65 


16 10.32 


8 5.16 


155 


56.36 


Total 


146 53.09 


27 9.82 


61 22.18 


27 9.82 


14 5.09 


275 


100.00 



X 2 =0.562, d/=4,p=0.967 



graphic utilities (computer online search- 
ing was included although only one listing 
in 1980 and one listing in 1986 mentioned 
it). Computer skills for reference librari- 
ans were divided into these groups: com- 
puter applications, online database 
searching in general, DIALOG, BRS, 
other specific online database searching, 
CD-ROM searching, OCLC, and RLIN. 

Since the 1970s, pr<^>ably the single 
most significant impact in the area of aca- 
demic library automation has been the 
emergence of OCLC and other online 
bibliographic utilities. Matthews (1980) 
reflects that only the OCLC utility existed 
in 1973, at which time it supported only 
about 80 terminals. By April 1979, ap- 
proximately 28% of the academic libraries 
in the United States and Canada had ac- 
cess to a utility: OCLC (26%), RLIN 
(0.2%), UTLAS (1%), or WLN (0.4%). By 
1985, OCLC had grown to cover 6,584 
academic libraries (Bourdon 1986). The 
speed with which libraries have adopted 
online bibliographic services has been im- 
pressive. From table 1 one can see that 
only one advertisement for catalogers 
mentioned knowledge of computer appli- 
cations in 1975. Many more advertise- 
ments requiring OCLC experience for 
catalog librarians and computer online 
database searching skills for reference li- 
brarians have occurred since 1977. Be- 
cause the impact of automation in recruit- 
ing did not take effect until the 
mid-1970s, the analysis focused on the 
later three periods. 

In figure 3 we find that knowledge of 
OCLC is most required or preferred for 
cataloging positions. It accounts for over 



half of automation systems or computer 
skills listed in each of the last three peri- 
ods; although, with the innovations and 
adoption of other bibliographic utilities, 
the percentage has decreased after the 
third period (from about 65% to 58%). 
RLIN experience was not asked for until 
1981 (table 1). Adoption of other biblio- 
graphic utilities in the fourth period led to 
the increased requirement for knowledge 
of these. Experience in "automated cata- 
loging" was first asked for in the second 
period (about 11%), rose to 18% in the 
third period, and since then has declined 
as the need for specific skills related to 
bibliographic utilities has gone up. 

For reference librarians, experience of 
computer database searching has been the 
most important component of job qualifica- 
tions since 1980 (table 2). A survey of online 
searching in U.S. colleges and universities 
conducted by McKinney and Mosby (1986) 
shows that 41.8% of academic libraries of- 
fered in-house searching in 1984. In ten 
years, the percentage approximately dou- 
bled. The survey also showed that the lead- 
ing vendor for academic libraries was DIA- 
LOG (in 87% of the libraries). The other 
leading vendors were BRS (50%) and SDC 
(15%). DIALOG and BRS were the two 
services most widely adopted (see figure 4) 
in academic libraries during the third period 
(over 30% of advertisements asked for 
knowledge of DIALOG or BRS). "Online 
database searching" experience (service 
unspecified) applied to 36% of the adver- 
tisements in the second period, 43% in the 
third period, and 47% in the fourth pe- 
riod. A huge increase in the availability of 
databases, especially on CD-ROM, in aca- 
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Figure 3. Computer skills required for catalog librarians 




Figure 4. Computer skills required for reference librarians 



demie libraries during the third period 
brought about increasing need for .skills 
and knowledge about these databases. 
The need for CD-ROM ex perience has 
increased over the years since 1986 (table 
2), Genera] knowledge about computer 
applications has been given much more 



attention in the period 1986-1990. Since 
1986, also, reference duties have ex- 
panded to include familiarity with sources 
formerly associated with technical serv- 
ices. For example, several positions have 
asked for OCLC and RLIN experience 
(table 2). 
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According to a survey by ARL, over 
1,500 commercially available CD-ROM 
products have been introduced to offer 
patrons the opportunity to obtain infor- 
mation through inexpensive, user-friendly 
formats since the mid-1980s (Clark 1990). 
CD-ROM products and databases have 
become an integral part of research li- 
brary services and operations. The avail- 
ability of CD-ROM databases has created 
a large demand for instruction and dem- 
onstration of the searching capabilities of 
this new technology. Knowledge and skill 
in using CD-ROM has therefore become 
essential for reference librarians. How- 
ever, the job advertisements do not fully 
reflect this practical requirement. Not un- 
til 1987 was CD-ROM experience men- 
tioned. During the period 1986-1 990 only 
17 of 155 advertisements re (mired CD- 
ROM experience (table 2). Probably most 
CD-ROM training (classes, workshops, 
and seminars) was on-the-job training 
provided by libraries themselves. Clark 
(1990) has predicted that demands for 
instruction, publicity, and technical exper- 
tise relating to CD-ROM are likely to con- 
tinue to grow. 

Administrative Responsibilities 
and Other Skills 

Job titles that include the term "head," 
"director," "assistant or associate head or 
director," or "coordinator," and job duties 
that include the term "supervision," 
"management," or "coordination" were 
considered as positions that have admin- 
istrative responsibilities. 

Chi-square tests were performed to 
see whether there were any differences 
among the periods for cataloging or refer- 
ence services, and whether catalogers 
tended to have more management respon- 
sibilities than reference librarians with the 
development of library automation. 

In both categories, although the abso- 
lute number of jobs requiring supervising, 
administrative, or coordinating responsi- 
bilities increased from period to period, as 
percentages of total jobs, the manage- 
ment requirements have actually de- 
creased. A job listing that had both super- 
visory or administrative and coordinating 



duties was counted once in the "supervi- 
sion or administration" group. Statistically 
significant differences were not found for 
either type over the four periods (tables 
7A-7B). From tables 1 and 2 one can see 
that coordinating did not become one of 
the job duties throughout the periods 
studied, ranging from to 11%. 

Chi-square tests show that during the 
first two periods there were no significant 
differences between catalog and refer- 
ence librarians with regard to administra- 
tive responsibilities (see tables 8A-8B); 
from the third period, statistically signifi- 
cant differences (at p level) were found 
(see tables 8C-8D). Obviously, catalog li- 
brarians tend to have more administrative 
responsibilities than reference librarians. 
During the period 1981 to 1985, catalog 
librarian postings with supervisory or ad- 
ministrative (44%) and coordinating re- 
sponsibilities (8%) accounted for 52% of 
the total of 77 advertisements; whereas 
reference postings with supervisory or ad- 
ministrative (17%) and coordinating (8%) 
responsibilities only accounted for about 
25% of the total of 72 advertisements. In 
the fourth period, catalog postings with 
administrative responsibilities decreased 
slightly to 47% of the total of 120, and 
reference postings decreased to 20% of 
the total of 155. This might be consistent 
with the views that catalogers tend to have 
more managerial responsibilities than ref- 
erence librarians with the development of 
library automation. 

Distinguishing titles with managerial 
responsibilities from nonadministrative 
catalog or ref erence librarian postings, the 
conclusion that catalogers tend to have 
more administrative responsibilities than 
reference librarians can be more strongly 
supported. Since the first period (tables 1 
and 2) the percentage of the advertise- 
ments for nonadministrative catalogers 
requiring supervisory or administrative 
duties has increased from about 8% to 
37%. On the other hand, less than 13% of 
the advertisements for nonadministrative 
reference librarians required supervisory 
or administrative duties, except in the sec- 
ond period, where the figure was 26%. 
The fourth period decreased to the low- 
est, about 9%. 
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TABLE 7A 

Administrative Responsibilities for Catalog Librarians over Four Periods 





1971 


-75 


1976 


-80 


1981 


-85 


1986 


-90 


T< 


>tal 


Responsibilities 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


Super,/adminis. 


11 


50.00 


12 


27.91 


34 


44.16 


48 


40 00 


105 


40.08 


Coordination 





00 


4 


9.30 


6 


7.79 


8 


6.67 


18 


6.87 


Not mentioned 


11 


50,00 


27 


62.79 


37 


48.05 


64 


53.33 


139 


53.05 


Total 


22 


8.40 


43 


16.41 


77 


29.39 


120 


45.80 


262 


100.00. 



X 2 =5 606, df=6, ;>=0.469 



TABLE 7B 

Administrative Responsibilities for Reference Librarians over Four Periods 





1971 


-75 


1976 


-SO 


1981-85 


1986-90 


Total 


Responsibilities 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




Super./adminis. 


7 


33.33 


18 


28.13 


12 


16.67 


24 


15.48 


61 


19.55 


Coordination 


1 


4.76 


7 


10.94 


6 


8.33 


7 


4.52 


21 


6.73 


Not mentioned 


13 


61.90 


39 


60.94 


54 


75.00 


124 


80.00 


230 


73.72 


Total 


21 


6 73 


64 


20.51 


72 


23.08 


155 


49 68 


312 


100 00 



X 2 =11.934,<//=6, j)=0.063 



Communication ability, which in- 
cludes both oral and written skills, is im- 
portant in management and coordination 
activities. Communication skills were first 
mentioned in the second period (tables 1 
and 2) for both categories. Since then, the 
proportion that listed the skills increased 
to one-fourth for catalog librarians and 
one-third for reference librarians. 

Holistic Librarians 

One view on the future of librarianship is 
that librarians will become increasingly 
"holistic." This can be tested by tracking 
the percentage of catalog postings that 
include noncataloging duties such as ref- 
erence, bibliographic instruction, collec- 
tion development, circulation, and interli- 
brary loan, and by tracking the percentage 
of ref erence postings requiring nonref er- 
ence duties such as cataloging, collection 
development, circulation, interlibrary 
loan, and bibliographic instruction. The 
data indicate that there are still few cata- 
logers involved in noncataloging duties, 



although reference duties were included 
in a cataloger position as early as 1979. 

There is no evidence from the sample 
that catalog librarians were required to 
have bibliographic instruction, collection 
development, circulation, and interlibrary 
loan duties. The major qualification for 
catalog librarians has been special knowl- 
edge of AACR2, LCSH, Library of Con- 
gress Classification (LCC), Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification (DDC), or the 
Machine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) 
format since 1976 (see table 1 and figure 
5). One might conclude that overwhelm- 
ing numbers of positions for catalog li- 
brarians asked for knowledge of LCC 
rather than DDC; with the implementa- 
tion of online bibliographic systems, the 
development of cooperative cataloging, 
AACR2 as cataloging rules, and the 
MARC format as the standard for coding 
data for all of bibliographic systems, there 
is an increasing need for knowledge of 
LCSH, AACR2, and the MARC format. 

Cataloging and other technical serv- 
ices are still not part of the reference 
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TABLE 8 A 

Administrative Responsibilities during 1971-75 





Super /Adminis, 


Coordination 


Not Mentioned 




Total 


Type 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Catalog librarians 


11 


50.00 





0.00 


11 


50.00 


22 


51.16 


Reference librarians 


7 


33.33 


1 


4.76 


13 


61.90 


21 


48.84 


Total 


18 


41.86 


1 


2.33 


24 


55.81 


43 


100.00 



X 2 =2.033, df=l, ;>=0.362 



TABLE 8B 

Administrative Responsibilities during 1976-80 





Svipe 


fc/Admmis, 


Coordination 


Not Mentioned 




Total 


Type 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


Catalog librarians 


12 


27.91 


4 


9.30 


27 


40.91 


43 


40.19 


Reference librarians 


18 


28.13 


7 


10.94 


39 


59.09 


64 


59.81 


Total 


30 


28.04 


11 


10.28 


66 


61.68 


107 


100.00 



X 2 =0.082, r//=2, p=0.960 



TABLE 8C 

Administrative Responsibilities during 1981-85 





Super./Adminis. 


Coordination 


Not Mentioned 




Total 


Type 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Catalog librarians 


34 


44.16 


6 


7.79 


37 


48.05 


77 


51.68 


Reference librarians 


12 


16.67 


6 


8 33 


54 


75.00 


72 


48 32 


Total 


46 


30 87 


12 


8.05 


91 


61.07 


149 


100.00 


X 2 =13.545, df=2, p=0 001 
























TABLE 8D 










Administrative Responsibilities during 1986-90 








Supei 


,/Adminis. 


Coordination 


Not Mentioned 




Total 


Type 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Catalog librarians 


48 


40.00 


8 


6.67 


64 


53.33 


120 


43.64 


Reference librarians 


24 


15.48 


7 


4.52 


124 


80.00 


155 


56.36 


Total 


72 


26.18 


15 


5.45 


188 


68.36 


275 


100 00 



X 2 =23.136, 4f=2,;p = 000 

librarian's job duties. Knowledge of classi- 
fication, subject headings, or the MARC 
format was not mentioned in any adver- 
tisement for reference librarians, al- 
though a few listings have asked for 
OCLC or RLIN experience since 1986 



(see table 2). This suggests that few 
changes have occurred with regard to in- 
tegrating the roles of public and technical 
services librarians since Busch's survey in 
1985. That is, the use of technical services 
personnel for online searching of refer- 
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Figure 5. Special knowledge needed by catalog librarians 



ence databases is still relatively rare and 
public service staff are even less likely to 
be involved in cataloging (Busch 1985). 

Bibliographic instruction (BI) was not 
a firmly entrenched element in academic 
libraries until 1975, when an ACRL task 
force provided guidelines for biblio- 
graphic instruction in academic libraries. 
They recognized that the primary role of 
bibliographic instruction is to provide stu- 
dents with the specific skills needed to 
successfully use the bibliographic struc- 
ture housed in the libraiy. Bibliographic 
instruction has been strongly influenced 
by changes in library technology. With the 
development of online catalogs, more and 
more of a reference librarian's time is 
likely to be spent providing instruction in 
the use of electronic sources (Crane 
1990). The availability of end user search- 
ing (mainly CD-ROM database search- 
ing) might mean a further change in the 
focus of reference service. End user 
searching will increase greatly the de- 
mand and need for user instruction. 

In table 2, we see that bibliographic 
instruction responsibility was specified in 
advertisements for reference librarians as 
early as 1978. Since then, more and more 
have been expected to have bibliographic 



instruction duties. By 1990, over half of 
the reference positions specified biblio- 
graphic instruction duties (19 of 35 posi- 
tions), although independent biblio- 
graphic instruction departments already 
existed in some academic libraries and 
many advertisements for "BI instructor," 
"BI coordinator," or "BI librarian" were 
seen. 

Public services librarians, especially 
reference librarians who are in daily con- 
tact with library users, know the strengths 
and weaknesses of the collection best. 
They are in the best position to evaluate 
the collection in terms of user needs 
(Bone 1983). Checking table 2 and figure 
6, one might find a steadily increasing 
need for reference librarians to have col- 
lection development responsibilities. Fig- 
ure 6 reflects the trend of increasing bib- 
liographic instruction and collection 
development duties for reference librari- 
ans over the four periods. 

Few reference librarians are involved 
in circulation or interlibrary loan duties 
because these services are more often 
performed by paraprofessionals and other 
support staff. This is primarily because 
these services have become more routine 
with the development of automation. 
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Conclusion 

Content analysis of job advertisements 
does indicate that, with the development 
of automation in libraries: the require- 
ments of previous work experience for 
catalog and reference librarians are he- 
coming more similar; increasing needs for 
computer skills can be found in both cate- 
gories, although the skills requested are 
quite different; and the shortage of cata- 
loged and the greater demand for refer- 
ence librarians have led to more entry- 
level positions being listed in both areas. 
However, the differences in major re- 
sponsibilities and knowledge or skills 
needed reveal that the completely holistic 
librarian, as Gorman (1983) has de- 
scribed, might be some time in arriving. 
The theory of Ogburn's "cultural lag" is 
also well supported by the study. 

Although the effect of automation on 
qualifications and responsibilities of cata- 
log and reference librarians can be traced 
through the analysis of job advertise- 
ments, there are too many uncontrollable 
variables to support far-reaching conclu- 
sions. First, a brief job description cannot 
fully embody the complete requirements 
and responsibilities of a particular librar- 



ian. Second, there are differences in re- 
quirements between postings and the real 
applicants. Genaway (1978) demon- 
strated that a large number of job appli- 
cants in his sample did not fit the originally 
advertised requirement. A survey by the 
Cataloging and Classification Section 
(CCS) of ALCTS also reflects the gap 
between advertisements and the real 
world: in 94 positions advertised with 
cataloging components, the task force 
found that 51% reported a disappointing 
applicant pool; 37% interviewed more 
than four candidates, but no institution 
found more than three potentially ap- 
pointable candidates in a pool. Third, 
once certain sorts of requirements or re- 
sponsibilities have become relatively com- 
monplace, they might not always be men- 
tioned in job descriptions. For example, 
whereas some advertisements in the ear- 
lier period might have required knowl- 
edge of LCC for catalogers or skill in using 
different kinds of printed reference tools 
for reference librarians, during the later 
period such skills might have been ig- 
nored because familiarity with classifica- 
tions or reference tools is now considered 
a "given" for a qualified cataloger or ref- 
erence librarian. Moreover, the wording 
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of advertisements often reflects compro- 
mises among members of the search com- 
mittee. Finally, because the study was lim- 
ited to catalogers andreference librarians, 
one cannot find evidence of technological 
impact on the whole organization and pro- 
fessional structure of academic libraries. 
For example, with the development of 
automation, other job titles such as "subject 
librarian," "systems librarian," or "access li- 
brarian" might multiply and reflect an in- 
creasing trend toward holistic librarians. 

With the accelerating development of 
the computer network and its extensive 
application in academic libraries, impact 
on job requirements and qualifications for 
catalogers and reference librarians will be 
more tremendous and instantaneous. This 
is something that needs to be explored by 
further study. 
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Binding Conventions 
for Music Materials 

Edie Tibbits 

Many procedures commm. in the binding of books art: not feasible for use 
with -music scores. A small sample of academic libraries was surveyed about 
main) of the special considerations required in the establishment of local 
binding p rocedu res fa r music sco res. Strictly from a p reservation sta ndpoint 
muni] practices of the libraries in this survey sample are not sound. There is 
a growing level of communication among music publishers and music librari- 
ans about the "presemability" of pulAished music. Carefully established 
binding practices are of paramount importance if a music collection is to 
serve the public of the music librarij for an extended length of time. 



libraries today are faced with declin- 
ing budgets, increased service demands, 
and the fact that materials rapidly become 
out-of-print. Because the preservation 
and conservation of materials is recog- 
nized by library administrators ax an area 
of growing importance, library planning 
necessarily includes an awareness of the 
preservation needs of an institutions- 
many and varied collections. Preservation 
in any library collection includes compo- 
nents such as climate control, light expo- 
sure, shelving, pest control, disaster pre- 
paredness plans, and binding and shelving 
practices. Few, if any, libraries can afford 
the provision of "optimum care" for all 
materials in their collection (Godden 
1991, 222). Binding materials and prac- 
tices have a clear impact on the shelf life 
of library materials. Various materials in 
most collections are bound in different 
styles based on their age, value, and in- 
tended use (Johnson 1978, 7). In library 
budgets, binding has traditionally been 
given low priority in relation to other 



budget items (Bloomberg 1985, 28). As 
replacement costs of materials continue to 
increase, priorities for binding and pres- 
ervation are being reevaluated in the cost- 
cutting environment of today's institu- 
tions. 

Because of their printed formats and 
use, music materials require special atten- 
tion when considering binding options. 
Music binding must accommodate the 
special needs of both the practicing musi- 
cian and the music scholar. The finished 
volume should be flexible, able to stand 
open on a stand or music rack, and lay flat 
on any surface (Roberts 1976, 752). It 
must also be able to withstand repeated 
openings and closings. As the cost of paper 
continues to escalate, the margins of all 
printed materials are becoming more nar- 
row (Roberts 1976, 761). This is an espe- 
cially crucial point for music materials, 
where the margins are already quite small. 
Innovations by music publishers, such as 
plastic or wire spiral bindings, exacerbate 
the problems of narrow margins. Most 
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music is published in limited editions and 
goes out-of-print very quickly. Gottlieb 
(1994, 30) points out that, while reprint 
editions are common, it can be difficult to 
determine which particular edition is be- 
ing reprinted. Because musicians are fre- 
quently concerned with the particular edi- 
tion of a score to be used for study or 
performance, the identification of reprints 
is vital for some music library patrons. 

Background 

The binding of music scores with parts 
presents other problems as well. As music 
librarians know, scores are frequently very 
thin. A score is often accompanied by 
parts that are to be kept with the score as 
a unit. Parts might be printed so that they 
have two open pages on a single leaf, 
which is to be turned completely over for 
the next two pages. This does not allow 
binding to be attached. Scores issued with 
parts are difficult to preserve as sets. 
Older scores and some foreign scores are 
printed on very poor quality paper. Scores 
often are made in odd sizes (frequently 
over thirty-six centimeters or, conversely, 
less than twenty centimeters high). Fi- 
nally, scores frequently receive very heavy 
use by music library patrons. 

Music, because it requires special 
treatment, has become a major exception 
to ordinary binding techniques. As an ex- 
ception, music binding generally is more 
expensive than ordinary book binding 
(Miller 1966, 60). However, it should be 
noted that binding extends the shelf life of 
a score by a factor of four or five (Falconer 
1973, 335). Binding is a major expense in 
the operation of a music library, but it is 
difficult to assess the impact of binding 
costs on music library budgets because 
few academic libraries have a music bind- 
ing budget that is maintained separately 
from that of the library as a whole. (In the 
sample for this paper, only one library 
could provide a binding budget figure that 
was exclusively for music materials.) 

Standards 

To date, there have been no official stand- 
ards adopted by the American Library As- 



sociation (ALA), the Music Library Asso- 
ciation, or the Library Binding Institute 
for the binding of music materials. The 
eighth edition of the Library Binding In- 
stitute Standard for Library Binding 
makes no special provisions for printed 
music, but has several sections that are 
relevant. Sections 6.2 (Sewing through 
the fold), 6.2.2.1 (Sewing through the fold 
by hand), 10 (Thread), and 19 (Sewing 
types) all relate to music binding. Even 
when there are accepted standards, li- 
brary binding decisions will still need to 
be based on the type of library collection 
and the objectives of the institution 
(Honea 1989, 144). 

Formatting Problems 

There has been an increasing reliance by 
music publishers on plastic or wire spiral 
binding in recent years. These scores are 
usually printed with very small margins 
that make adhesive binding difficult be- 
cause musical symbols cannot be sacri- 
ficed to the binding. Although some pro- 
fessional binderies will sew them or use 
adhesive binding, the results might not 
stand up to heavy use. Spiral binders pre- 
sent a major challenge in the music li- 
brary. 

Classic procedures for the pam-bind- 
ing of music materials are detailed in Fal- 
coner's article "A Handiguide to Do-It- 
Yourself Music Binding" (Falconer 1973). 
She indicates that leaves must be sewn 
through the fold. All staples should be 
removed because they rust rapidly, break 
away, and result in detached and weak- 
ened pages contaminated with rust 
(Honea 1989, 148). Staples might also fail 
to grip all of a signature and are difficult 
to drive straight through the center fold. 
Off-center staples can result in tears the 
first time a score is opened (Miller 1966, 
59). Loose leaves must be tipped in or 
stubbed with paper and sewn in with the 
other pages. Enclosures need to be pro- 
vided for thin scores and parts. Care must 
be taken to bind neither performance 
parts in with the score nor parts displaying 
two consecutive pages on one side of a 
folded sheet of paper. Solid cover binders 
require additional labeling with composer 
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and title. All parts must be labeled. Bind- 
ers should also be marked for contents 
(i.e., 1 score + 4 parts). There should be a 
notation on the binder as to how many 
parts are included (i.e., Includes x no. 
parts) to allow the staff at the circulation 
desk to verify that the complete set is sent 
out and returned. Music binding requires 
extra time and training for the library staff 
doing the work. When deciding which 
scores are to be sent out for professional 
binding, basing part of the decision on the 
thickness and weight of the score is cer- 
tainly appropriate. Each score must be 
considered individually and attentively 
before any decision about binding can be 
made. 

Shelving Problems 

Shelving music scores presents additional 
headaches for the librarian. The physical 
size of the piece alone can be problematic. 
Contemporary music is often printed on 
very large sheets that are sometimes pub- 
lished as a set of single-sided leaves. Be- 
cause so many scores are published in a 
format larger than thirty-one centimeters 
(the traditional breaking point for most 
oversize book collections), it makes sense 
to allow a larger figure for the height or 
breadth of a score to determine the spac- 
ing of general shelving in the music li- 
brary. 

Ideally, special shelving can be pur- 
chased for these oversize materials, but 
there are occasions when oversize scores 
must be shelved with the rest of the col- 
lection. Often, scores with plastic spiral 
bindings are large and sometimes include 
separate unbound parts, presenting enor- 
mous problems for shelving in the music 
library. They cannot stand on the shelf 
without reinforcement. If they are held in 
place only by smaller neighboring vol- 
umes, they might warp or curl (Honea 
1989, 147-48). 

Difficulties are also presented by the 
size of miniature scores. (A miniature 
score is one created for study purposes 
and in which the notation is too small to 
be used for performance.) Miniature 
scores come in many sizes. Some measure 
eighteen centimeters, while others are 



thirty-six centimeters in height. Shelving 
the small scores with taller materials 
means that some miniatures will inevita- 
bly end up inside the binding of larger 
scores or pushed to the very back of the 
shelf where they might fall between the 
shelves. A decision to shelve miniature 
scores with larger scores or to shelve them 
separately must be carefully considered. 

Music libraries have particular shelv- 
ing problems beyond the height and bulk 
elements discussed above. The binding 
boards on music materials might be 
thicker than the score within the binding. 
Thus, it is necessary to allow extra linear 
feet for these materials in shelving plans. 
Because so many scores are very thin, 
there are few spine labels to be read from 
the front of the shelf. Thick or profession- 
ally bound scores can easily hide thin pam- 
bound ones. It is possible to put only the 
call number on each separate piece, and 
with clear-covered binders that might be 
sufficient. But if solid cover binders are 
used, most patrons would agree that some 
sort of additional labeling is needed. Very 
often, the most helpful label information 
is the composer and title or the title alone. 
Depending on the placement of this infor- 
mation, the library patron must pull each 
volume off the shelf for identification un- 
til the correct score is located. The addi- 
tional pulling and pushing of scores on the 
shelves aggravates the problem of mini- 
ature scores falling behind the shelves and 
increases the risk of torn pages. 

No matter what labeling is applied, 
maintenance of a range of scores can be 
tedious at best. Anyone working with a 
curriculum or children's collection will 
easily identify with the situation. Hun- 
dreds of very thin pieces of varying sizes 
fit in a short section of a range. Shelf 
reading can be a nightmare! 

Circulation Problems 

The circulation of music scores presents 
additional complications. If the score 
comes with performance parts, are these 
parts going to be circulated separately or 
with the score? Will each separate piece 
be barcoded? How will the complete 
score and all of its parts be kept together? 
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If the parts are kept in the binding of the 
score, how is the circulation record going 
to be maintained? Will the parts be 
counted by staff each time they are re- 
turned by the library patron? Will the li- 
brary staff understand the importance of 
that additional task in the circulation of 
music materials? If the parts are circu- 
lated separately, how will they be pro- 
tected? Many contemporary pieces are 
printed on single leaves of paper with one 
page per leaf . How are the leaves of each 
part to be kept together and yet separate 
from the other parts? How is the integrity 
of the score and parts going to be main- 
tained? 

Literature Review 

A review of the literature on music bind- 
ing policies revealed only nine articles or 
chapters dealing specifically with the 
binding of music materials. Another ten 
titles relating to general pam-binding 
practices used in libraries were identified 
as potentially relevant to music binding 
policies. The complexities of preservation 
cannot be addressed within the limits of 
this paper. Knowing the Score: Preserving 
Collections of Music (Roosa 1994) is just 
one source of information concerning 
preservation issues for paper music mate- 
rials. 

Methodology 

A survey was made of a carefully selected 
sample of academic libraries for which 
in-house pam-binding of scores is done. 
Questionnaires were sent out by e-mail to 
people involved with music binding deci- 
sions and the circulation of music scores 
at twenty libraries. The libraries chosen 
for comparison are all accredited by the 
National Association of Schools of Music 
and are similar in three variables: the 
number of music majors registered at the 
school, the size of the teaching faculty, and 
the number of music scores in the library 
collection. Based on these variables the 
following schools were contacted for com- 
parison purposes: Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, City University of New York at 
Queens, East Carolina University, Ithaca 



College, James Madison University, Kent 
State University, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Shenandoah College & Conservatory, 
Southern Methodist University, State 
University of New York-Potsdam, Temple 
University, the University of Akron, the 
University of Houston, the University of 
Kansas, the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, the University of North- 
ern Colorado, the University of Utah, the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, West 
Virginia University, and Westminster 
Choir College. These schools all have 
250-400 declared music majors, at least 
forty music faculty members, and collec- 
tions containing 10,000-26,000 scores. 
Libraries not responding to the e-mail 
survey were contacted by telephone. 
Southern Methodist University was 
dropped from the sample because their 
score collection is larger than reference 
sources had indicated. No contact could 
be established with the City University of 
New York at Queens; thus that library was 
also dropped from the sample. 

The survey was conducted over a pe- 
riod of five months between May and Sep- 
tember 1994. The survey of twenty librar- 
ies achieved a 90% response rate. Binding 
practices among these libraries vary 
widely as will be described below. 

Results 

Seven of the libraries consulted for this 
paper have bound 50%-75% of their 
score collection in-house. Five libraries- 
bind 10%-40% of their scores them- 
selves. For only two library collections are 
all scores currently being sent out for pro- 
fessional binding. Conversely, one library 
binds 90% in-house. For another, a per- 
centage figure could not be determined. 

One institution reported that over 
$11,000 was spent in one year for the 
binding of music. This figure does not 
include other binding sent by the library 
to a professional binder. Of all the libraries 
considered for this paper, this was the only 
one with a binding budget for music ma- 
terials that is separate from the total li- 
brary binding budget. If more library ad- 
ministrators were aware of the actual costs 
of binding music, it is safe to assume that 
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pam-binders and supplies might achieve a 
higher priority in the supply budgets of 
many institutions. 

Decisions as to the appropriate bind- 
ing to be used for scores almost always 
involve the music librarian, an assistant in 
the music library, or the music cataloger. 
A library might have formalized binding 
procedures that prescribe a specific type 
ol binding for standing orders, approval 
plan materials, and firm orders, or that 
define other clear parameters for the de- 
cision based on the size, cost, or paper 
quality of the score. These procedures 
might allow someone in the general li- 
brary technical processing, preservation, 
or bindery area to make the binding deci- 
sion following strict guidelines. 

Two of the libraries involved in this 
study have in-house binding done by pres- 
ervation departments or someone specifi- 
cally identified outside the music library 
to do the work. In these two instances, 
binding decisions are made by these .spe- 
cialists in consultation with the music li- 
brarian or cataloger. There was only one 
instance reported where the decision is 
made without the participation of the mu- 
sic librarian. In this library, binding deci- 
sions are made by the head of the acquisi- 
tions department. 

Decisions as to the type of binding to 
use for scores (pam-binder, portfolio, box, 
or professional binding) involve many 
variables. In this survey, the size of the 
score was the most common element cited 
for this decision. The number of signa- 
tures contained in the cover is used by two 
libraries in the sample, and the cost of the 
original score is used in another. The 
thickness (or bulk) of the volume was 
cited as a factor in the decision process by 
six libraries. The quality of the paper, 
which has some impact on the way the 
material sits on a music stand, is taken into 
consideration by two libraries. Some 
scores from east European and Asian pub- 
lishers are printed on very thin paper with 
little or no bulk. This helps cut the costs 
of shipping these scores overseas, but can 
result in large pages not sitting well on the 
music stand for performance. 

The use to which the score will be put 
was mentioned as an important factor in 



the decision by two of the libraries con- 
sulted. Is it going to lay on a flat surface as 
a study score would, or is it going to be 
placed on the music rack of a piano or 
organ or on a music stand? 

Pam-binding can be a very labor-inten- 
sive task. Half of the institutions use stu- 
dent workers to actually perform the bind- 
ing work. In one of these libraries, the 
binding is done by students while they 
cover a public service desk. One library 
requires that students go through rigorous 
training sessions to learn the basics of 
binding and the use of a book press. One 
librarian reported that his library no 
longer uses pam-binders, but prefers 
"class A binders," which wa? a term used 
in earlier binding specifications issued by 
the Library Binding Institute, and refers 
to hard, library-bound materials. In an- 
other library, the binding unit is part of the 
acquisitions department and is supervised 
by the head of acquisitions. 

The method of attachment of the score 
to the binding has very strong implications 
for the life of a musical score. One library 
tapes or pastes scores to the binder. An- 
other glues the signature if it is too thick 
to be sewn. Two libraries use the adhesive 
strips in the center of the pam-binders 
they purchase to hold the score in place. 
One of these institutions sometimes rein- 
forces this adhesive with staples. Staples 
are used by two libraries in the work of 
binding. One of these libraries mentioned 
that scores bound in earlier times had 
been sewn. 

The remaining eight libraries doing in- 
house binding hand sew the signatures to 
the binder. (Only one respondent indi- 
cated specif ically that staples are removed 
before the score is hand sewn.) Generally, 
there is little reinforcement of the page 
under the sewing or stapling. One library 
reinforces with cloth and another rou- 
tinely uses tape to reinforce the innermost 
signature. One library with two special 
collections within its music library rein- 
forces signatures under the sewing of only 
the scores added to those collections. An- 
other provides reinforcement only if the 
score is very fragile. 

There seem to be conflicting ideas 
about the placement of the score within a 
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binder. One idea is to place the score flush 
with the bottom of the binder in order to 
keep the weight of the score from pulling 
it away from the binding. The other school 
of thought is to allow a bottom margin in 
the binding that would keep the piano 
rack or items on the music stand from 
tearing the pages each time they are 
turned. One-quarter of the libraries sur- 
veyed make the bottom of the score flush 
with the bottom of the binder. Sixty-three 
percent raise the score in the binder, but 
the distance varies. Some libraries raise it 
only one-eighth of an inch, others one- 
quarter of an inch. Some prefer to raise it 
one-half an inch or more. Two of the li- 
braries in this survey let the size of the 
binder dictate the placement of the score 
by simply centering it within the binder. 
One prefers to always center the score in 
the binding, while another keeps a variety 
of pam-binder sizes on hand and never 
cuts the boards to fit the size of a score. 

Respondents agreed that parts should 
be kept on the shelf with the score as a 
bibliographic unit whenever possible. In 
three of the libraries consulted, I he parts 
might be bound separately in a light- 
weight paper cover before being placed in 
a pocket at the back of the binding. Two 
libraries indicated that they sometimes 
pam-hind a cover when the parts are sin- 
gle leaves or are printed as four pages on 
a single sheet, and then place all the parts 
in a pocket. 

Varying methods of linking the parts to 
the score are employed by the libraries in 
this survey. Most indicated that the call 
number of the score is written in pencil on 
each part. At one institution, the OCLC 
bibliographic record number is written on 
each part as well. One library barcodes 
each separate part and keeps them all in a 
pocket with the score. Each part must be 
checked out individually. 

Most libraries have devised some 
method of alerting the person at the cir- 
culation desk about the presence of parts 
or loose leaves in a score hinding. Stamps 
are put on the binder, pocket, ur date-due 
slip that give the number of parts that are 
supposed to be present. Two libraries are 
planning to have a feature in their online 
system that will allow a note to appear on 



the circulation item record reminding 
staff to check for a specified number of 
parts. One library includes the instrumen- 
tation of the parts as part of the book label. 

The need for special labeling on the 
binding of scores has been eliminated in 
some libraries by the use of pam-binders 
with clear covers. However, some preser- 
vation librarians are not yet convinced 
that the plastic of these covers will not do 
damage to the score after long use. When 
solid board covers are used to bind scores, 
labeling becomes extremely important. 
Only one library in this survey does not 
provide composer and title information in 
some form on the front of a solid cover 
binder. 

At least two librarians contacted ex- 
pressed concern about the patron having 
to pull the entire score off the shelf to read 
a label. Both of their institutions provide 
labeling along the spine or lengthwise on 
the binder, very close to the spine. In 
some institutions, extra labeling is done by 
the staff of the music library while the 
actual binding is done in a location central 
for the whole library. One music library 
photo-reduces the cover of the published 
work and glues this copy to the cover of 
the binder. Another library makes an ef- 
fort to keep all the composer and title 
labels at a unif orm height throughout the 
collection regardless of the height of the 
binder on which they appear. 

Portfolios (a stiff case with four flap 
enclosures) or boxes are sometimes made 
in-house for music materials. One library 
has all portfolios made outside the library 
and does not use boxes. All rare material 
is removed from that music library and is 
added to the special collections depart- 
ment. Some libraries use a combination of 
boxes and portfolios made by a profes- 
sional bindery and made in-house. Five of 
the libraries contacted make a concerted 
effort not to use portfolios or boxes. When 
such methods are needed, use is dictated 
by the type of protection required by the 
format or the condition of the materials. 
In three of the eighteen libraries in this 
study, both portfolios and boxes made in- 
house are used for rare or brittle items, or 
for scores that are accompanied by parts 
that are much larger than the score or for 
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which the parts are very thick. The label- 
ing on the outside of all these containers 
in the libraries surveyed is the same as that 
done for scores. 

Certain music publishers are showing 
an increased reliance on spiral binding for 
twentieth century music. These scores are 
often large in dimension, but cover a wide 
range in terms of pagination, from very 
thin to fifty or seventy-five pages. As was 
mentioned earlier, these scores present a 
major problem for music libraries. In this 
sample, six libraries shelve spiral-bound 
scores "as is" with some provision for 
sending them to a professional bindery 
when it becomes necessary. One library 
tapes the "very thin" ones in a pam-binder. 
Another sends those that are expensive to 
a binder if the margins are wide enough 
to be trimmed. Ii the margins are too 
narrow to allow professional binding, one 
library keeps expensive spiral -bound 
scores in a closed stack area on a "perma- 
nent reserve" basis. Most of the other 
libraries in this survey reinforce the covers 
with lamination or press board. One of 
these institutions also reinforces the spiral 
binding itself with plastic tape that is then 
attached to the strengthened covers. Two 
libraries place spiral bindings in a pocket 
in a pam-binder when possible. One li- 
brary routinely places spiral-hound scores 
in boxes when they cannot be trimmed for 
binding. Another has devised a method of 
"lacing" these scores and then using a 
pam-binder. It was not clear what was 
meant by "lacing," but it seemed that the 
procedure was not the same as "lace-back- 
ing" a book. Three libraries mentioned 
that they try to avoid the problem by not 
buying spiral-bound scores for their col- 
lections. 

A final consideration in the binding of 
music scores is the shelving of the items. 
There has been a discussion on the In- 
ternet recently of the idea of shelving the 
entire library collection in one call num- 
ber run, intershelving oversize, miniature, 
videorecordings, sound recordings, com- 
puter software, and so on. No one in this 
survey follows that practice within the 
music library. Only one library inter- 
shelves both miniature scores and over- 
size with "regular" materials. Another li- 



brary shelves all sizes of print materials 
together with the exclusion of oversize 
materials. Half of the libraries in the sur- 
vey maintain three call number sequences 
for scores: one for "regular" materials, one 
for oversize, and one for miniature scores. 
One library has one sequence each for 
"regular," oversize, and folio. Two librar- 
ies further divide this organization by dis- 
tinguishing oversize as either quarto- or 
folio-. The remaining four libraries have 
only two divisions, "regular" and oversize. 
As a point of interest, the size of "oversize" 
varies from thirty-six to forty centimeters. 

Conclusions 

Strictly from a preservation standpoint, 
many practices of the libraries in this sur- 
vey sample are not sound. To achieve any 
sort of preservation function, binders, 
pockets, labels, and tape must all be acid- 
free. Staples must be removed. Adhesive 
must be pH neutral PVA (polyvinyl ace- 
tate adhesive) to ensure long-time stabil- 
ity. Much research has been done on the 
preservation of books and paper. Much of 
this work can be applied directly to music 
materials. Scores at least look like a book 
and are generally made of paper. 

However, music materials add a few 
variables not at issue for the preservation 
of books. Scores sold for performance 
purposes are frequently stapled into pa- 
per covers when published. They very 
often are published with a loose leaf in the 
center. The presence or absence of parts 
becomes an issue, because if each part is 
not to be bound separately, it must be 
linked in some way to the score. This usu- 
ally means introducing glue or tape or 
extra covers that might influence the acid 
content of the item. 

Musicians have traditionally been 
taught to "write it in" when given perform- 
ance instructions. Most have learned to 
use pencil, but when a pencil is not at 
hand, anything will do! These markings 
can be seen as mutilation or, on occasion, 
they can add to the historical value of the 
score itself. Annotations in performance 
parts can create a problem for school, 
college, or university libraries trying to 
balance their attention between perform- 
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ing and research functions (clean editions 
or containing the markings of a signif icant 
performer or conductor for research use 
versus heavily marked performance parts) 
(Honea 1989, 154). 

There is a growing level of communi- 
cation among music publishers and music 
librarians about the "preservability" of 
published music. The Music Library As- 
sociation has an active Preservation Com- 
mittee, which has presented workshops 
and preconferences in conjunction with 
the association s annual meetings and for 
meetings of the ALA, the Association of 
Recorded Sound Collections (ARSC), and 
the International Association of Music Li- 
braries, Archives, and Documentation 
Centres (IAML). 

Because professional binding costs are 
climbing rapidly, the proportion of items 
treated locally will certainly continue to 
grow. Music librarians need to be sure that 
their collections are adequately preserved 
and maintained. Besides providing a sta- 
ble and acceptable environment in terms 
of heat, humidity, and lighting, preserva- 
tion must involve careful control of the 
binding policies applied to all items in 
these collections. Because music scores 
go out-of-print so quickly, it is essential to 
begin press rvation efforts immediately 
upon the receipt of the item in the library. 

Attention must be given to the quality 
of the supplies used and to the training of 
the staff actually doing the work of bind- 
ing. Carefully established binding prac- 
tices are of paramount importance if a 
music collection is to serve the public of 
the music library for an extended length 
of time. 
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The Worst of the Worst: 
Celebrating Twenty Years 
of the Worst Serial Title Change 
of the Year Award 

Margaret Mering and Pamela Simpson 

Serials librarians untangle some of the most complicated bibliographic 
control problems. The year 1994 marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
best known attempt at consciousness raising: the Worst Serial Title Change 
of the Year Award. Among significant efforts to lower the number of possible 
title changes was the implementation of the second edition of the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules. Librarians continue to work on initiatives to 
improve communication with publishers and to increase awareness of prob- 
lems caused by title changes. While much work has been done to decrease 
the number of new bibliographic records for title changes, there remains 
room for improvement and further streamlining. We propose that the United 
States Newspaper Program's cataloging guideline — which specifies that if a 
title change lasts for less than one year and then reverts back to the previous 
title, the change does not require a new record — be extended to all serials. 
In addition to the changes proposed above, more empirical research is 
needed to aid serial catalogers in handling title changes. 



S erials librarians have the job of untan- 
gling some 01 the most complicated bibli- 
ographic control problems in the library 
world. Their work requires analyzing new 
publications and answering many difficult 
questions: Is this a monograph or a serial? 
Should the supplement have its own rec- 
ord? Should each supplement be treated 
as a monograph? Is this a minor variation 
in title or an actual title change? Serials 
librarians are justif iably proud of their ex- 
pertise, and most of them do in fact enjoy 
problem solving. Occasionally, however, 



they wonder whether all these changes are 
necessary. At times it seems that publish- 
ers are united in a conspiracy against 
them, or, at the very least, that title 
changes like the one from Animal Nutri- 
tion ir Health to Animal Health 6- Nutri- 
tion are capricious and arbitrary. Histori- 
cally, serials librarians have tried to modify 
catalog rules to avoid title changes and to 
communicate with publishers about the 
effect title changes have on work in librar- 
ies. The year 1994 marked the twentieth 
anniversary of the best known attempt at 
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consciousness raising: the Worst Serial Ti- 
tle Change of the Year Award. 

Librarians United to Fight Costly, Silly, 
Unnecessary Serial Title Changes 
(LUTFCSUSTC), pronounced loot-fi-sus- 
tic (Title Varies, Dec. 1973, 3), began the 
tradition of giving this award. At the fall 
1973 Michigan Library Association Con- 
ference, LUTFCSUSTC was formed with 
the goal of educating publishers in a humor- 
ous way about the processing costs and other 
problems associated with title changes. 
They soon rallied serials librarians across the 
United States to join their cause. Under the 
leadership of David C. Taylor, serials librar- 
ian at Michigan State University and later 
undergraduate librarian at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, the group 
published its newsletter, Title Varies, from 
1973 to 1980. It alerted its readers to "awful" 
title changes, revisions to catalog rules af- 
fecting title changes, ways of educating pub- 
lishers about title changes, and other prob- 
lems associated with the handling of serial 
publications. 

In July 1974, at the business meeting 
of the American Library Associations 
(ALA) Resources & Technical Services 
Division (now known as ALCTS, the As- 
sociation for Library Collections & Tech- 
nical Services), LUTFCSUSTC began the 
tradition of awarding Worst Serial Title 
Change of the Year Awards. Since 1983, a 
committee of the associations Serials Sec- 
tion has presented these awards. Accord- 
ing to this twenty-year-old tradition, ap- 
proximately ten publishers are recognized 
for title changes they have made during 
the past year. Awards often go to publish- 
ers whose serials seem to have changed for 
no apparent reason or that have simply 
shuffled the order of the words in the title. 
Serials that repeatedly change their titles 
are also good candidates for awards. A 
special category known as the Snake in the 
Grass or the Et Tu Brute award is reserved 
for library science publishers. One of the 
ten nominated publishers receives the du- 
bious honor of having the very worst title 
change of the year (see appendix A). 

Each year, calls for nominations ap- 
pear in the ALCTS Newsletter, Catalog- 
ing & Classification Quarterly, the 
NASIG Newsletter, Serials Review, and 



Technical Trends. Several times a year re- 
quests for nominations are sent to the 
electronic discussion groups AUTOCAT 
and SERIALST. The deadline for submit- 
ting nominations is a month or two before 
the ALA's Annual Conference. The Worst 
Serial Title Change of the Year Commit- 
tee evaluates the nominations and assigns 
awards to worthy title changes. The 
awards are presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Library Collec- 
tions & Technical Services (ALCTS), and 
notices are published in several library 
science publications. 

Publishers are not normally notified of 
their awards. However, in 1990, ALCTS 
executive director Karen Muller person- 
ally accepted an award for the title change 
RTSD Newsletter to ALCTS Newsletter. 
Also that year, the award notices were 
published for the first and only time in a 
nonlibrary publication, the Chronicle of 
Higher Education. 

Since the formation of LUTFCSUSTC, 
one of the most significant efforts in lower- 
ing the number of possible title changes 
was the implementation of the second edi- 
tion of the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules' (AACR2) rule 21.1B2. According to 
this rule, serials are entered under corpo- 
rate body only if the work is about the 
corporate body itself or its activities 
(AACK2 1978, 285-86). This rule greatly 
limits the number of titles that can be 
entered under corporate body. When a 
corporate body changes its name, only 
those serials actually entered under the 
body and those whose uniform titles have 
been qualified by the name of the body 
require a new bibliographic record. 

Another attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of title changes was a 1983 change in 
the interpretation of rule 25.5B. Place i>f 
publication became the first choice of 
qualifier tor serial uniform titles rather 
than corporate body. When a place of pub- 
lication is used as the uniform title quali- 
fier and the place of publication changes, 
a new record is not created. Opponents ol 
this rule interpretatkin argue that place of 
publication is often not as meaningful or 
useful as a corporate body might be to 
patrons or staff attempting to find serials 
in library catalogs (Turitz 1990, 86-87). 
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What does not constitute a title change 
has been clarified and expanded over the 
past twenty years. The wider use of the 
OCLC Online Computer Library Center, 
Inc., and other bibliographic utilities 
brought a need for more cooperative, 
standardized cataloging and thus the in- 
creased need for interpreting and revising 
cataloging rules. The first edition of the 
AACR states that changes in title "so slight 
that they do not affect the location of the 
title in an alphabetical file, or conceal the 
identification of the parts" are noted in a 
general statement such as "Title varies 
slightly" or "Subtitle varies" (AACR 1967, 
239). Later rule interpretations and cata- 
loging codes have included the following 
much more specific instances of what will 
not be considered a title change (AACR2R 
1988, 314-15): 

• Changes in the representation of 

words;, 

• Additions, deletions, or changes after 
the fifth word that do not change the 
meaning of a title;. 

• Addition or deletion of articles, prepo- 
sitions, or conjunctions; 

• Addition or deletion of the issuing 
body at the end of the title; and 

• Changes in the punctuation of the title. 

Full-length articles about serial title 
changes first appeared in lihrary literature 
in the 1970s and have continued to appear 
during the last twenty years, Several of 
these articles expressed support for David 
Taylor and his work. Their authors at- 
tempted to persuade publishers of the 
trouble and expense title changes cause 
for libraries. Kuhn.s, writing in 1976', 
pleaded with publishers to think long and 
hard before changing a title, and asked at 
the very least that publishers notify sub- 
scribers if they must make a change 
(Kuhns 1976-77). She mentioned Title 
Varies, as did Gorman in an article the 
previous year, as being one of the few 
publication. 1 ; in the library field attempting 
to tackle these problems (Gorman 1975, 
305). Robertson set out to enlighten pub- 
lishers about the complex record keeping 
required f or serials and the havoc wreaked 
by title changes. He offered examples of 
silly title changes, citing a letter to Title 
Varies as evidence that LUTFCSUSTC 



was making an impact on the publishing 
community (Robertson 1979, 418). 

Foggin, on the other hand, argued that 
title changes are usually justified, at least 
for the publisher, and that the costs for 
libraries are not really as high as others 
have claimed. She portrayed librarians as 
suppliers to the readers, who are the real 
customers, suggesting that we should per- 
haps not presume to tell publishers how 
to manage their product (Foggin 1992). It 
could also be argued, however, that librar- 
ies are themselves important customers 
for publishers, and that librarians have 
more opportunities to work with readers 
as they search for and use serial publica- 
tions than do most publishers. 

Several authors describe studies in 
which they examined the rate and impact 
of title changes. Charbonneau looked at 
OCLC records for about 1,250 titles. He 
divided the number of title changes he 
found in these records by the number of 
years the serials had been published and 
came up with an approximate rate of 
change for all serials, This formula proved 
relatively accurate for the science journals 
in his sample as well as those in other 
fields of study. He christened his formula 
Taylor s Constant, in honor of David Tay- 
lor (Charbonneau 1982). A few years later, 
Khosh-khui took a smaller sample of 
OCLC serial records and correlated the 
rate of change with other variables, such 
as language, place of publication, and sub- 
ject matter. He found that serials pub- 
lished by governmental bodies, those in 
French or Polish, and those in the sci- 
ences changed more often than others 
(Khosh-khui 1986, 91). Roberts, Vidor, 
and Bailey determined cost and time re- 
quired for recording title changes in their 
library (Roberts, Vidor, and Bailey 1986- 
87). Afes and Wrynn carried out a two- 
part study of biomedical titles that was 
designed to establish the effect of title 
changes on medical libraries and the per- 
centage of title changes that appeared to 
be justified. They found that two-thirds of 
their sample had changed title due to a 
change in scope or in the terminology 
used in the field. They were unable to 
ascertain a clear reason for the remaining 
title changes. 
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Another hot topic in the literature con- 
tinues to be the suitability of using succes- 
sive entry cataloging in an online inte- 
grated library environment. Successive 
entry cataloging is the current standard 
for handling title changes. It calls for a 
separate bibliographic record for each ti- 
tle change of a serial. In the late 1980s, 
technical services librarians at Northwest- 
ern University Library became well 
known for departing from using succes- 
sive entry cataloging exclusively. They es- 
tablished guidelines for specific catego- 
ries of title changes to be handled by latest 
entry cataloging, the convention of re- 
cording the latest title as the main entry 
and listing earlier titles in a note field 
(Case et al. 1988, 41). Cole suggests the 
alternative of having the earliest title as 
the main entry and listing later titles in a 
note field (Cole 1986, 5). Those advocat- 
ing the use of earliest or latest entry cata- 
loging believe these methods provide 
more efficient and economical means of 
handling title changes than does succes- 
sive entry cataloging. They point out that 
these methods keep all bibliographic, or- 
der-holding, and circulation information 
for a serial and its title changes available 
with one search. In other words, either 
convention eliminates the need to consult 
two or more records to gather information 
on each title change. The use of one re- 
cord also saves computer storage space, as 
well as searching and retrieval time. These 
advantages benefit libraries, their person- 
nel, and patrons (Andre et al. 1986, 42- 
43). 

Today, librarians continue to work on 
several initiatives to improve communica- 
tion with publishers and to increase 
awareness of problems caused by title 
changes. One example is the North 
American Serials Interest Groups Cata- 
loging Discussion Group, which offers a 
forum for serials librarians, vendors, and 
publishers to discuss issues surrounding 
title changes and other related issues. 
Also, the ALCTS Serials Section has pub- 
lished a 1995 brochure called "What's in a 
Name?" It provides guidelines for peri- 
odical publications based on ANSI Stand- 
ard Z39.1, American National Standard 
for Periodicals Format and Arrangement. 



The brochure includes information on 
what constitutes a title change and the 
problems that such changes cause for li- 
braries, as well as instructions for obtain- 
ing an International Standard Serial Num- 
ber (ISSN). Publishers often contact a 
national ISSN center before a new serial 
appears, or before a title change occurs. 
More than fifty-five of these centers exist 
worldwide, and they make an effort to 
communicate with publishers about die 
importance of stable titles and coherent 
numbering, and about the problems that 
nonstandard practices cause for libraries. 
Of course, some publishers do not contact 
ISSN centers, and they are often the ones 
who are unaware of the consequences 
their decisions have for libraries. 

Another excellent example of librari- 
ans working directly with publishers to 
reduce unnecessary title changes is the 
recent development of title guidelines by 
the Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers (IEEE). IEEE conducted a 
survey of librarians and found that IEEE 
publications were notoriously difficult to 
catalog and retrieve. An internal IEEE 
task force worked with Peter Graham of 
Rutgers University, Ilona Bicsak of Co- 
lumbia University, Regina Reynolds of the 
Library of Congress, and other librarians 
to develop guidelines for the various 
groups within IEEE who publish pro- 
ceedings (IEEE 1995). 

Wliile much work has been done to 
decrease the number of new bibliographic 
records for title changes, there remains 
room for improvement and further 
streamlining. Crystal Graham has said 
that, while the Worst Serial Title Change 
of the Year Award is often deserved, "in 
other instances, the award should prob- 
ably go to AACR2 for requiring silly, 
costly, unnecessary, confusing successive 
records" (Graham 1995, 10). She cites the 
example of the Atlantic Monthly changing 
its title back and forth between Atlantic 
and Atlantic Monthly, and asks whether 
better bibliographic access is provided by 
the existence of five separate records for 
this serial. 

Although AACR2 reflects attempts to 
improve the situation as mentioned ear- 
lier, in some cases the insistence on sue- 
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cessive entry for most changes has re- 
sulted in databases that are cluttered with 
unnecessary successive records. Catalog- 
ing rules do not currently provide enough 
instruction to delineate between trivial ti- 
tle changes and more significant ones. 
The authors believe that guidelines 
should be developed and concur with 
Graham's suggestion that catalogers treat 
minor changes' as variant titles and make 
added entries f or them instead of creating 
new records. The definition of a trivial 
change versus a significant one should al- 
low room lor catalogers' judgment. How- 
ever, such changes as adding or deleting 
words denoting frequency, adding or de- 
leting generic words such as magazine or 
journal, and simply changing the order or' 
words within a title are all changes that 
could be added to the list of what is not 
considered a title change. 

We propose that the United States 
Newspaper Program's cataloging guide- 
line — which specifies that if a title change 
lasts lor less than one year and then re- 
verts back to the previous title, the change 
does not require a new record— be ex- 
tended to all serials (Butler 1990, 160). 
The authors further suggest a Library of 
Congress Rule Interpretation to reverse 
the dictum of rule 21.1B3, "if in doubt, 
consider the title proper to have 
changed." Another area the authors would 
like reviewed is the choice of qualifiers for 
uniform titles. Havens believes uniform 
titles should be eliminated altogether, and 
offers several alternatives for providing 
access to generic titles (Havens 1987, 68). 
Turitz feels that users are not well served 
by the use of place of publication as the 
first choice of qualifier. He points out that 
corporate bodies as qualifier of uniform 
titles are often more meaningful to users 
(Turitz 1990, 87). Havens and Turitz sug- 
gest that instead of creating a new succes- 
sive record when a corporate body quali- 
fier of a uniform title changes, catalogers 
could change the heading to the new form 
and add an issuing body note and an added 
entry for the old form of heading. 

In addition to the changes proposed 
above, more empirical research is needed 
to aid serial catalogers in handling title 
changes. For instance, what effect does- 



successive entry cataloging have on library 
catalog users? Has the rate of title changes 
changed in the past twenty years? How 
does the rate differ by discipline, and what 
are the implications for different types of 
libraries? As library budgets continue to 
decrease and as user expectations rise, 
librarians need to look at all cataloging 
practices with a critical eye. They need to 
verify that the practices are efficient, 
practical, and serve users well. They 
should continue to work with the publish- 
ing community to ensure their under- 
standing of the implications of title 
changes. Nevertheless, as long as serials 
are published, title changes will continue 
to occur, as will a desire to alleviate frus- 
trations by laughing at those changes that 
are costly, silly, and unnecessary. Hope- 
fully, the Worst Serial Title Change of the 
Year Award will be around to fill that need. 
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Appendix A 

Below is a list of the winners of the Worst 
Serial Title Change of the Year Awards 
over the past twenty years, together with 
excerpts of the accompanying citation. 

1974 — In recognition of their meaningless title 
changing and meritorious bibliographic ob- 
fuscation, Librarians United to Fight Costly, 
Silly, Unnecessary Serial Tide Change 
awards Williams and Wilkins with Worst Se- 
rial Title Change of the Year, 1973, for the 
ridiculous change International Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology to International 
Journal of Gynecology and Obstetrics (Title 
Varies, Sept. 1974, 36). 

1975 — . . . and the winner is, Martin Psychi- 
atric Research, Inc., for the change: Cor- 
rective and Social Psychiatry to Journal of 
Applied Behavior Technology, Method, 
and Therapy (Title Varies, July 1975, 28)! 

1976 — The contest was fierce, but in the end 
the library profession's own worst title 
change prevailed as the champion worst. 
The Mountain/Plain Library Association 
Quarterly became the MPLA Newsletter 
in 1975 and continued to demonstrate that 
no one is more insensitive to library prob- 
lems than librarians (Title Varies, Sept. 
1976, 36). 

1977 — This lovely engraved silver platter is 
awarded, emblematic of the second worst 
serial title change award for 1976, to the 
Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd. of Lon- 
don, for its changes of die QER ... to 
Quarterly Economic Review of. . . This is 
a set of approximately one hundred related 
titles, each a separate periodical with the 
title originally, Quarterly Economic Re- 
view: Italy, Quarterly Economic Review: 
Spain, and so on. In 1975, they changed to 
QER: Italy, QER: Spain, etc. In 1976, they 
all changed, every last one of them, to 
Quarterly Economic Review of Italy, 
Quarterly Economic Review of Spain and 
so lorth. In recognition of the cost to li- 
braries and the total uselessness of these 
changes, we are naming QER not only sec- 
ond worst, but third worst and fourth 
worst — in fact one hundred title change 
awards, including worst of all (Title Varies, 
Nov. 1976 [published July 1977], 44) 

1978 — The title change of the year — and the 
South-Will- Rise-Again-Suh Award is given 
to The Southern Conference Educational 
Fund for the change from Southern Pa- 
triot to Southern Struggle (Title Varies, 
July-Nov. 1977 [published 1978], 44). 



1979 — . . . was awarded to Justus Liebigs An- 
nalen der Chemie, which has been around 
since 1832 (with only three other title 
changes) and finally decided to start over 
in 1979 (with no. 1) as Liebigs Annalen der 
Chemie (Title Varies, May-Sept. 1979, 28)! 

1980— The Great Award, Worst of the Worst, 
also known as the Grand Turkey, goes to a 
publisher who should have known better: 
to the United Nations' Educational Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization for chang- 
ing the UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries to 
die UNESCO Journal of Information Sci- 
ence, Librarianship, and Archives Admini- 
stration (Title Varies, Dec. 1980, 38). 

1981 — . . . went to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in recog- 
nition ol their help and concern for the 
cause of universal bibliographic control, 
and their deliberately stupid, aggressively, 
militantly, and reliably dumb editorial de- 
cision to fly in the face of all reason, and to 
rename their magazine each year. The 
award goes to Science 79, to Science 80, 
and to Science 81, and no doubt next year 
Science 82 (RTSD 1981). 

1982 — . . . presented to the U.S. Department 
of the Interior's Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment for changing Our Public Lands to 
Your Public Lands. Also known as the This 
Land is Your Land, This Land is My Land 
award. * 

1983 — . . . presented to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers for changing sixteen ti- 
tles all at once. For example, its Construc- 
tion Division's Journal of the Construction 
Division changed to Journal of Construc- 
tion Engineering and Management. " 

1984 — ... as well as the Most Fantastic Title 
Change Award is presented to the Division 
of Continuing Education at Florida Atlan- 
tic University, for the changes diat a single 
publication has gone through since Janu- 
ary of this year. Fantasy Newsletter 
changed in January 1984 to Fantasy Re- 
view. It changed again in March to SF and 
Fantasy Review, when it absorbed Science 
Fiction and Fantasy Book Review. In 
April, it changed again to simply Fantasy. 
Each issue also uses several of these vari- 
ations in various positions on the publica- 
tion.* 



"Supplied by Frank E. Sadowski, Jr., University of 
Rochester, a past presenter of the Worst Serial Title 
Change of Year Award 

tFrom the archives of the Worst Serial Title Change 
of the Year Committee 
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1985 — . . . also the Incitement to Violence 
Award to the Center for Women's Policy 
Studies for: Response to Violence in the 
Family it Sexual Assault, [which] changed 
to Response to the Victimization of Women 
and Children. Since its birth in 1976, it has 
had four other titles.* 

1986— . . . also the Why Bother to Change the 
Title Award goes to the Watt Publishing 
Company for retitling Animal Nutrition it 
Health as Animal Health it Nutrition.* 

1987 — ... or the Multiple Disaster Award, 
has been earned to John Wiley for again 
changing the names of all parts of the jour- 
nal of Polymer Science, and to add to the 
disaster, also playing musical chairs with 
the letter designation of each part. ' 

1988— ... as well as, the Globe Trotter's 
Award is presented to North American 
Publishing Co., who decided to go globe 
trotting after thirty years of stability. 
Called American Import ir Export Bulletin 
from 1934 to 1974, it has had seven title 
changes since then, six within three years, 
three of them occurring in 1987 (ETSD 
1988, 53). 

1989— . . . goes to PSC Publications, which 
merged the basic and deluxe editions of 
American Home Arts Needlecraft for To- 
day to form Needle it Craft. The commit- 
tee wonders [whether] they were trying to 
return to their roots since they started as 
Needle it Thread (RTSD 1989, 46). 

1990 — . . . goes to IEEE for changing the 
IEEE Journal of Robotics and Automation 
to IEEE Transactions on Robotics and 
Automation (ALCTS 1990, 62). 



1991 — ... is presented to the Foundation 
Center for Grant a for International and 
Foreign Programs, which flip-flopped to 
Grants for Foreign and International Pro- 
grams for no other reason than to make it 
impossible to shelve for those of [us] who 
. . . shelve alphabetically (ALCTS 1991, 
64). 

1992 — . . . goes to Rohrich Press of Akron, 
Ohio, for changing the Blue Book of Sr. 
College, Universiti/ and junior it Commu- 
nity Athletics to Blue Book of College Ath- 
letics for Senior, Junior it Community Col- 
leges, its third title change in four years. All 
of the changes have simply stir-fried the 
same seven or eight words . . . into new 
and different "winning" combinations 
(ALCTS 1992). 

1993 — . . . goes to Broadcasting and Cable 
Yearbook. Bowker has had the title for two 
years and has already published it under 
two different titles: the [aforementioned] 
and Broadcasting and Cable Marketplace. 
For a publication that has had more title 
changes than we care to discuss, we ask 
Bowker to pick one and stick with it, please 
(O'Neill 1993)! 

1994 — ... is presented to Barron's for re- 
turning to its original title after a brief 
52-year experiment as Barron's National 
Business and Financial Weekly. After 52 
years couldn't they have waited for a new 
volume to make the change (Gordon 
1994)? [Author's note: The original title 
was simply Barron's. In 1994, the title 
changed from Barron's National Business 
and Financial Weekly back to Barron's.] 
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What Users Really Think: 
How They See and Find Serials 
in the Arts and Sciences 

Loanne Snavely and Katie Clark 

New mers encounter numerous stumbling blocks in their search for serials. 
Beginning with the index, understanding the citatum, searching the online 
catalog for the serial record, interpreting the holdings, and finally locating 
the item on the shelf are all steps that must he negotiated. Each step presents 
a variety of problems that users bring to the reference desk. The authors 
suggest user-oriented solutions relating to cataloging practices, screen de- 
sign, and linking local holdings to periodical databases. Increased collabo- 
ration between librarians an the front lines and those creating the records 
and providing the access is essential for meeting end user needs. 



A he motivation for this article came 
from a colleague, a serials cataloger, who 
changed jobs and came to work at a refer- 
ence desk, and was surprised at how much 
trouble users had finding serials. As acata- 
loger, her idea of a typical user was a much 
more sophisticated one than she met at 
the desk. As reference librarians who are 
on the front lines and are constantly an- 
swering very basic questions from first- 
time users, we were just as surprised to 
find out that she was unaware of these 
difficulties. We were further encouraged 
to pursue this topic by this message from 
Mother serials cataloger,- "When I was a 
student in cataloging class, our professor 
[Elizabeth R. Baughman] highly encour- 
aged us as catalogers to serve part time on 
the public services desk. There we would 
gain insight into how people actually use 
the catalog records we spend so much 



time creating, whether the records really 
provide the help catalogers think they do, 
where exactly the records fall down on the 
job, etc." (Riemer 1994). 

The truth is that for many library pa- 
trons, in particular undergraduates and 
other first-time users, finding a journal is 
a mysterious and often frustrating process 
that starts long before they actually have 
a serial record displayed on the online 
catalog. These users are often familiar 
with small school or public libraries and 
are frequently accustomed to a short 
printed serials list. They are encountering 
not onJy a major academic library for the 
first time, but also a new way of finding 
serials. We will focus on bibliograpliic rec- 
ords for serials found through an inte- 
grated online catalog as opposed to a cata- 
log, database, or list specifically devoted 
to serials. 



Loanne Snavely is Head, Arts Library (lls@psulias.psu.edu) and Katie Clark is Head, Life 
Sciences Library (kec@psulias.psu.edu) at Pennsylvania State University. This report is based 
on a presentation made at the Association for Library Collections & Technical Services, Serials 
Section, Research Libraries Discussion Group, Miami, Fla., June 1994. Manuscript received 
July 7, 1995; accepted for publication September 26, 1995. 
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The authors have each worked at ref- 
erence desks at several different libraries. 
Tims, the problems and situations we will 
discuss are not unique to libraries at insti- 
tutions large or small, or private or public; 
nor are they unique to any one f inline 
catalog. It is our experience that at any 
reference desk many of the questions are 
about finding journals and interpreting 
serial records. Users must negotiate at 
least five steps to locate a journal: from (1) 
index to (2) citation to (3) serial record to 
(4) holdings statement to (5) shelf. The 
purpose of this article is to describe the 
stumbling blocks people encounter while 
negotiating these steps. Of course, not all 
users encounter all of the problems we 
describe, but each is a regular problem at 
the service desk. 

STEP 1 
From Index to Citation 
or "How Do I Find Articles 
on Global Warming?" 

While patrons may come to the refer- 
ence desk with a citation in hand, far 
more are in a position of looking for 
articles on a topic. This would normally 
involve looking in a periodical index, 
something unfamiliar to many under- 
graduates and almost all first-time us- 
ers. Such users are frequently surprised 
to learn that they will not find periodical 
articles in the online catalog. They need 
instruction on selection of an appropri- 
ate database, choice of keywords, use of 
Boolean logic, and so on. These prob- 
lems have been dealt with fairly exten- 
sively in the bibliographic instruction 
and database-searching literature. Once 
a user has identified the appropriate in- 
dex and performed a relevant search, he 
or she must interpret the citations re- 
ceived. While the citations from some 
periodical databases are simple and 
clearly marked, many are more complex 
and do not have labeled displays. Even 
for those that do, the terminology is 
often confusing to the nonlibrarian. For 
example, the journal title is often la- 
beled "source," a term familiar to all 
librarians but rarely to users, particu- 
larly undergraduates. 



STEP 2 

From Citation to Online Catalog 
Record, or "You Mean I Have 
to Do More?!" 

The rest of the process, from having the 
citation in hand to having the article in 
hand, has been largely overlooked in the 
literature. This is possibly due to its being 
considered mechanical, in contrast to the 
intellectual issues of topic definition and 
search strategy. Users, however, find it a 
complex and time-consumingprocess. Af- 
ter spending more time than they had 
allotted for the whole project on sorting 
and printing a list of citations — chosen 
because of the promising wording of the 
article titles — they are stunned that they 
now have to go to another database. Often 
this means use of another terminal and 
looking each citation up again to see first 
whether the journal is owned and then to 
find its location. The idea that the library 
does not own every title indexed 
astonishes many new users. Like hiking at 
high altitudes, it gets harder rather than 
easier the further you go. 

Which Title Do I Type in? 

Getting from the database printout to the 
serial record in the online catalog is not 
intuitive, understandable, or easy for first- 
time users. This very first step, figuring 
out what to type into the online catalog, is 
a big stumbling block. Unfortunately, 
many users will come dragging to the desk 
after lengthy searching, very discouraged 
because they cannot find a single article. 
Why? Because they have been diligently 
typing in the title or author of the article, 
rather than the title of the journal. 

Once a user is shown where to find the 
journal title on the screen or printout, it is 
often abbreviated, and abbreviations nor- 
mally cannot be searched in an online 
catalog. Users are seldom aware of the 
availability of serial abbreviation books 
and even when they do know about them 
they rarely, if ever, use them. Users will 
often guess at the title. Entering the ab- 
breviation or a wrong guess for the journal 
abbreviation into the online catalog can 
mean the difference between finding the 
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journal (or at least finding the record) and 
going away thinking the library does not 
own the journal. For example, a user 
might reasonably guess that the title ab- 
breviated J Am Soc Hort Sci is Journal of 
the American Society of Horticulture Sci- 
ence, but it is not. The correct title is 
Journal of the American Society for Hor- 
ticulture Science. In a large research li- 
brary, there are so many entries that start 
with "Journal of the American Society," 
that the two would not be near enough for 
someone to find them when an exact title 
search Is conducted. A single preposition 
can cause retrieval of a wrong record or 
none at all. 

Other common problems include the 
incorrect guess that does produce a result, 
such as interpreting the abbreviation Am 
J Phys as American Journal of Physiology 
instead of the correct title, American 
Journal of Physics. In this instance users 
may actually get to the shelf before recog- 
nizing the mistake. Another is that some 
journals use a "catchy" title, containing a 
little trick that the user does not perceive. 
For a title such as Artforum, a search in 
some online catalogs will not retrieve the 
title when entered as two words rather 
than one, unless a second entry has been 
added. While this seems like a minor 
point, many users will not find that the 



library owns the journal unless both forms 
are searchable. 

STEP 3 
From Citation 
to Serial Record, or 
"What Does This Mean?" 

Once the patron has successfully identi- 
fied the journal title and translated from 
abbreviated to full title, the battle is over. 
Right? Wrong! An army of confusion con- 
fronts the unsuspecting user. For exam- 
ple, if we trace the steps an undergraduate 
goes through when looking for one of the 
most popular journal titles found in the 
Life Sciences Library, Science, it will illus- 
trate the possible pitfalls awaiting the un- 
suspecting student. Because the word 
"science" is so common, the patron is first 
confronted with dozens of entries. At this 
screen (see figure 1) users have to be able 
to discern the journal Science from among 
monographs either entitled Science or in- 
dexed with Science as a related-title added 
entry. Various online catalogs handle this 
differently, but in every case the index 
screen produces an overwhelming num- 
ber of confusing entries. 

In a NOTIS catalog, the user must first 
recognize the word "serial," a term that is 
often unfamiliar to new users, as the term 
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Figure 2. Citation display for title Science 



that identifies the record they are looking 
for. They must then know the publisher's 
location to select the correct entry. This 
can be especially difficult for a title like 
Science, which has changed place of pub- 
lication several times. In the screen shown 
in figure 1 , the user must select the second 
entry even though Science has not been 
published in Cambridge for over a cen- 
tury. In an online catalog where the index 
screen distinguishes entries hy date, the 
user must distinguish a serial by the punc- 
tuation after the date (see figure 2). The 
monograph citations, of course, end in a 
date-period and serial records end in a 
date-dash period, The difference comes 
down to a single character of punctuation. 
This is extremely difficult to see on an 
online catalog screen filled with text. A 
further problem is that, when scanning 
the entries-, many users will see Science in 
the list and, noting the date 1883, will 
assume that is not the entry they want to 
choose because they are looking for a 1994 
article. Thus, patrons who identify the ti- 
tle and perform the search correctly may 
still not find the entry sought. 

When they have finally gone from the 
index screen to the individual record 
screen, new problems arise. Users are far 
more accustomed to the information 
given on a monographic record screen 
than a serials screen. Not only is the infor- 
mation in serials records different, it is 



lengthier and more complex. The more 
information included in the record, such 
as the three places of publication for 
Science, name changes, and mergers, the 
longer it is and the more difficulty people 
have in finding the specific piece of infor- 
mation they need. Thus, screen design 
may be more important for seriaLs records 
than for any other type of material in the 
online catalog. Research on screen design 
has resulted in a .30 percent rule. "This 
rule says that no more than 30 percent of 
the screen should he filled with charac- 
ters; in other words, the density of infor- 
mation should be 30 percent or less. The 
ideal, supposedly, is 15 percent. Effective 
displays are open displays, with lots of 
empty space used to clarify the important 
information" (Crawford 1992, 68). The 
brief record used in NOTIS catalogs, with 
the option to view more detailed informa- 
tion, constitutes one effective solution to 
this problem. 

STEP 4 
Holdings Information, 
or "Do You Have This Article 
or Not?!" 

At last the poor, exhausted user arrives at 
the correct bihliograpliie record. The next 
step is to determine whether the library 
owns the issue sought. We know our user 
is looking for the holdings information, 
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but does the user? The term "holdings" 
may be meaningless as an indication of 
ownership. In addition it may not be ap- 
parent where to look for that information. 
For very long records the novice cannot 
distinguish the critical information, spe- 
cifically the holdings information, from 
the unneeded information. 

When the records are very long, the 
holdings information can be many screens 
removed from the first screen of the rec- 
ord. Some libraries have solved this prob- 
lem by using a brief record display, which 
has the advantage of giving the most perti- 
nent information on the first screen. How- 
ever, many of these online catalogs, such as 
NOTIS, require the user to take a second 
step and consult an additional screen for 
holdings information, no matter how short 
the bibliographic record is . The ideal from 
the patron's point of view would be a brief 
citation plus a brief holdings statement on 
the first screen, with more detailed infor- 
mation available on request. 

Interpreting the publication date ver- 
sus 1 the holdings dates is a common prob- 
lem. In catalogs with summary holdings 
displays, patrons often do not understand 
that only the starting date is indicated 
and that the open date or dash indicates 
that all issues since that initial date have 
been received. For example, users looking 
at a record will assume that the library- 



only owns the first volume and nothing 
else. 

The second frequent misinterpreta- 
tion occurs when the publication date and 
holdings date differ. For example, at Penn 
State the entry for The Journal of Biologi- 
cal Physics shows publication date 1973- 
at the top of the screen (see figure 3). The 
user assumes that the library owns every- 
thing since that date, even though the 
holdings statement at the bottom of the 
screen indicates that only issues from 
1989 to date are owned. Users cannot 
imagine why a library would put 1973 on 
the top of this record when they do not 
own 1973-1989. Many consider it tanta- 
mount to false advertising. They are of- 
fended that the library is making it look 
like they have the early issues when they 
do not. This problem is compounded 
when the bibliographic record is sepa- 
rated from the holdings information by 
one or more screens. 

Many, if not most, libraries use the 
phrase "current issues" to describe their un- 
bound holdings. However, very few under- 
graduates know the library's definition of 
this phrase. Such terminology is commonly 
misinterpreted in two different ways. Some 
think "current issue" means the most recent 
issue. Others, who have been told in class to 
locate "current information," think "current 
issues" means the past five years or so. 
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Figure 3. Record screen for Journal of Biological Physics 
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Patrons are surprised to find that what 
a library considers a current issue could be 
anything from the most recent issue to 
one that is several years old, and what falls 
into this category varies from title to title. 
Because what remains unbound varies 
with the length of the issues and the fre- 
quency of the publication, current issues 
vary enormously. Thus, it is under- 
standable that few users know what is 
meant by an unbound journal without an 
explanation. Ideally the catalog should 
provide information for each title on 
which issues are considered "current." 

STEP 5 
The Shelf, or "Where 
Do I Look Now?" 

Because the current issues, bound issues, 
or a certain range of years are often 
shelved in different locations, it is essen- 
tial that the online catalog make it clear 
where a patron is to go for the issue 
sought. An examination of online catalogs 
shows that many do not provide informa- 
tion on exactly which volumes are shelved 
where. Therefore, the patron frequently 
is in the frustrating position of having 
arrived at the given location only to find 
the desired issue is elsewhere. In some 
libraries all issues are either arranged al- 
phabetically by title or by call number, 
while in others the current issues may be 
arranged alphabetically by title and the 
bound volumes classified by call number. 
The catalog records do not specify how 
the issues are arranged on the shelf. The 
call number is usually given whether or not 
it is needed, leaving users to figure out on 
their own when to search alphabetically by 
title or when to search by call number. 

Discussion of 
Thornier Problems 

Above we have described problems pa- 
trons typically encounter with finding the 
routine journal article. Now we will enu- 
merate some of the thornier types of prob- 
lems that are familiar to serials librarians 
and catalogers, but that can bewilder even 
experienced users. A sampling of these 
problems are discussed below. 



Corporate Body and Main 
Entry Problems 

The concept of corporate body entry is 
foreign and difficult for most patrons. 
Novice users typically expect entry to be 
under "author," and think of an author as 
a person who has written a novel, short 
story, or poem — identification of authors 
is rarely emphasized beyond literature 
classes in high school. The idea of an 
author being a corporation or association 
is out of their realm of experience and 
therefore difficult to include in their 
framework of authorship. 

Add to this the difficulty of identifying 
the title of many corporate publications 
such as "report," "bulletin," or "miscella- 
neous publication," which appeal- to the 
user to be categories or types of publica- 
tion rather than titles. This is further com- 
pounded by the way these serials are cited 
in the literature. In addition to confusing 
abbreviations such as "mp" for miscella- 
neous publications, the wording of the 
serial title in the citation may appear to be 
completely different from the main entry 
and title in the catalog record. 

Benson (1990) has outlined a discus- 
sion of the extensive problems users 
once had in determining main entry for 
serials. Fortunately, with the advent of 
the online catalog, knowledge of the exact 
main entry is not critical to locate a title. 
Keyword and Boolean searching have 
aided users immensely by eliminating 
the need to understand the cataloging 
rules. However, the problem remains 
that, when a user finds a citation in the 
Art Index to Record of the Art Museum 
(Princeton University), they will not find 
the entry using a title search if the journal 
Was cataloged before the implementation 
of the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
fiu/ej, 2d ed. '(AACB2 1978) and the title 
entry is "Record" and the main entry 
is "Princeton University. Art Museum," 
We expect patrons to realize that the li- 
brary may still own this serial even though 
a title search produces no results. A pa- 
tron who goes on to perform a keyword 
and Boolean search, svich as "record 
and princeton," will locate the title. 
We know, however, that patrons often 
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give up when a title search produces no 
results. 

Two problems arise with this example. 
The first is pre-AACR2 cataloging that has 
not been changed and continues to pre- 
sent problems for users. The second is 
that a simple added entry for forms of 
titles used in citations, especially major 
indexing sources, would go a long way 
towards helping the user and making col- 
lections more accessible. Because catalog- 
ers work with the item in hand, this addi- 
tional information gleaned from citation 
sources and users has to come from out- 
side the cataloging source. 

Another main entry problem that con- 
fuses users is the standard practice of for- 
eign-language uniform title headings for 
journals published in English cover-to- 
cover translations. Of course, users cannot 
understand why there is a foreign lan- 
guage spine title and catalog record when 
the publication is in English! An English 
main entry with a foreign-language title 
added entry in the record would be more 
useful from the patron's point of view. 
Libraries could also opt for a little-used 
MARC tag (765 Original Language En- 
try), so that the foreign title displays in a 
note as: "Translation of . . . ." 

Monographs vs Series 
vs. Periodical 

Publications issued in multiple, noniden- 
tical formats cause multiple problems. 
For example, Architectural Design is pub- 
lished first as a periodical, with most of the 
issue consisting of a numbered profile se- 
ries called Architectural Design Profile. 
Each number contains articles on a par- 
ticular topic and has a distinctive title. 
Each profile is also issued separately as a 
monograph, without the introductory ma- 
terial from the periodical issue. Every se- 
rials cataloger can see the problems pre- 
sented in such a publication. The 
problems are compounded from a users 
point of view because he or she may vari- 
ously find: (1) a citation to an article in the 
profile through an index, such as Art Index 
or Avery Index to Architectural Periodicals, 
or to the periodical Architectural Design, 
with a volume, issue, and date; (2) a citation 



in the literature that refers only to Archi- 
tectural Design Profile; or (3) a reference 
to an apparent chapter or essay in a book 
with the title Free Space Architecture. 

Serials catalogers are discouraged, by 
workload-induced expediency, institu- 
tional policy, or other considerations, 
from providing access through the catalog 
for all three of these potential searches. 
Either the items are cataloged separately, 
so that individual titles may be found, or 
they are entered under the serial title, but 
normally not both. A series tracing is nor- 
mally available for the Profile whether the 
material is cataloged as a monograph or a 
serial. Thus, only two out of the three 
search avenues are covered in the catalog. 

In such situations we are dependent 
upon staff who are alert to the problem 
and can direct patrons to the article they 
seek when asked. But how many patrons 
who feel competent using the catalog, and 
are confident they have determined the 
library does not own it would go to the 
trouble of confirming this with library 
staff? The end result is that patrons may 
erroneously conclude the library does not 
own materials that it does. 

Publisher Bloopers 

Local decisions on how to resolve changes 
made by publishers should take into ac- 
count how the material is indexed, and 
therefore how the user is likely to be 
searching for it. Different users may be 
served better by different resolutions, so 
the librarian may be faced with a decision 
that must take into account convenience, 
logic, library policy, and different groups 
of users. 

A good example of such a maddening 
situation is the case of American Choral 
Review and The Voice of Chorus America, 
two publications of the American Choral 
Foundation. Or, they were two separate 
publications until the foundation decided, 
perhaps to save postage, to issue them 
together. Had the two titles been com- 
bined into one, the solution would be evi- 
dent; or, if the two titles were just mailed 
together there would be no problem. In- 
stead, the American Choral Review was 
inserted and stapled inside The Voice of 
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Chorus America. The obvious solution is 
for libraries to detach the inner volume 
(the cover says "pull out to separate") and 
continue to bind each separately, and pa- 
trons are none the wiser that there has 
been a change. However, two complicat- 
ing factors must be taken into account. 
The first is that the foundation has begun 
printing on the cover of The Voice of Cho- 
rus America not only its own title, volume, 
number and date, but also American Cho- 
ral Review, with its volume and number. 
They have also added the subtitle "Incor- 
porating the publication of the American 
Choral Foundation," leading the new user 
to expect to find in that issue both titles. 
The second factor is that the main index- 
ing source, Music Index, cites articles as if 
the two were together. For example, if we 
are looking for an article by Chris White, 
we find the entry: 

Christ lag in Todesbanden: a setting by 
Handel, CD. White, mus VOICE CHO- 
RUS AM 16:ACRl-2 n3 1993 
Clearly the new user will interpret this 
citation to mean they should search for Voice 
of Chorus America. So while the initial re- 
sponse to the foundation's decision to staple 
one publication inside the other may have 
been to separate them and maintain the 
status quo, an examination of the ways users 
are likely to find them indicates that keeping 
them togetheris nowpreferable. Long-term 
users may be inconvenienced initially, but 
can be alerted to the change. 

Finding Title Changes from the 
User's Point of View 

The serials literature is full of debate over 
which method is pref erable for serials that 
have changed title — successive, first, or 
latest entry. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages from the user's point of 
view. Successive entry requires the user to 
search separately for each version of the 
title. Each of these individual records may 
be shorter than latest entry records would 
be, a distinct advantage from the user's 
point of view. However, users must search 
each title — often three, four, or more — 
for complete retrieval. In addition they 
have to interpret the often confusing ter- 
minology used to connect the varying ti- 



tles, such as "continues," "continued by," 
or "absorbed by." 

Earliest entry cataloging may be easier 
for the serials cataloger but is probably the 
most confusing for the user, because the 
title at the top of the record retrieved will 
seldom be the one he or she sought. That 
title may be buried deep in a note, which 
can be hard to pick out of a screen full of 
text. A title such as Metals Technology, 
which began as Journal/ Institute of Metals 
became Metals Technology and merged 
with Metal Science to form Materials Sci- 
ences and Technology . MST is a nightmare 
for the user no matter how it is cataloged. 
Whether single or successive entry cata- 
loging provides clearest access to serial 
records from the patron's point of view is 
an issue that needs to be examined 
through empirical research. 

Conclusions and Directions 
for Future Research 

We have pointed out many problems that 
could benefit from further research on 
user needs in locating journal articles. 
Reference librarians get a sense of the 
questions frequently asked, as well as the 
more occasional thorny problem. How- 
ever, we have no idea how many more 
users are smoothly finding things them- 
selves, leaving empty-handed, giving up in 
frustration, or assuming the library does 
not own something that it actually does. 

Interlibrary loan may be a source of 
data on the frequency with which items 
are requested that in fact are owned. 
However, these figures are far from com- 
plete because not all patrons have access 
to interlibrary loan, and those who do, 
frequently do not have the time or moti- 
vation to pursue that avenue. In addition, 
we have not examined empirically what 
effect cataloging rules have on the user's 
successful retrieval. Thus, while we are 
able to identify the types of problems en- 
countered, we do not know what percent- 
age of users experience these problems, 
or how frequently they experience them. 
We also do not know how often links in 
serial citation databases, from "source" 
fields to serial bibliographic records 
in catalogs, via ISSNs common to both, 
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correctly take users to the records they 
need. 

Studies such as Wildemuth and 
O'Neill (1995) begin to explore ways of 
incorporating user-oriented perspectives 
into online catalogs. However, studies 
with a much narrower focus will be 
needed to explore the complex nature of 
serial retrieval. 

Many undergraduates come to the li- 
brary with very little understanding of the 
research process, in particular finding and 
using the journal literature. They are 
frankly overwhelmed by the complexity of 
large systems. Even in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds it is a difficult, time-consum- 
ing, complex process. The user must go 
through a minimum of five steps for each 
serial, any one of which may result in a 
problem. While further research will help 
identify specific problem areas, we see 
three areas where changes can be made 
now to help users. 

The first is to link holdings from peri- 
odical databases to serial holding records. 
Examples are the multi-database access 
system (MDAS) product from NOTIS 
and other in-house efforts such as Penn 
State Libraries' Table of Contents (TOC) 
database. In these cases database citations 
are linked directly to serial records. This 
eliminates the need for the user to identify 
the title and search the online catalog 
properly but .still does not resolve the 
holdings and locations issues. Ideally, pa- 
trons would like to be able to type in the 
volume number of the issue they need and 
have the system respond with the exact 
location and shelving arrangement. 

The second area is screen design and 
record information such as holdings that 
may be influenced by vendor decisions on 
online catalog design as well as local pol- 
icy. Wallace (1993, 249) recommends that 
"successful screen designs and search en- 
gines should focus first and foremost on 
meeting the quick-searching needs of the 
majority of users." A short record that is 
clear and easy to understand meets the 
needs of most users. Extensive notes and 
other information needed for clarification 
should be available at the user's request. 



In addition, careful attention must be given 
to wording used. The meaning of words 
such as source, citation, holdings, current 
issues, continuing, series, serial, periodical, 
and index may not be clear to the user. 

The third area where changes could be 
useful are cataloging rules and practices. 
Rule-making bodies must take user needs 
into consideration (these are really library 
needs, too). Because the decisions made 
about how titles will be cataloged, how hold- 
ings will be displayed, and so on have enor- 
mous, long-term implications for users, 
we need to work together on solutions. 

We, the entire library profession , need 
to refocus our attention on the users. How 
do they look for serials? How do they 
interpret information on the screen? For 
example, simple title-added entries for 
commonly cited forms of the titles, in- 
cluding abbreviations, would solve many 
users' and public service librarians' head- 
aches. While rules may allow for adding 
these entries, local policies and communi- 
cation barriers may often prevent them. 
Also, English main entries and titles 
should be used for English translations of 
serials originally published in another lan- 
guage. Complicated titles, such as Archi- 
tectural Design, require innovative solu- 
tions to ensure that the user can find the 
title from all possible citation formats. 
When patrons cannot find something the 
library owns because there is no entry for 
it in the catalog, the library has failed 
them. In an era of declining budgets, it is 
ever more critical that material the library 
owns can be located by library users. In 
cases where the rules do not serve the best 
interest of the users, the rules should be 
changed. In cases where local policy is the 
issue, those policies should be given re- 
consideration in light of user needs. 

We have come a long way in addressing 
user needs, but a review of problems indi- 
cates that there are still many areas where 
we could improve. Meeting customer 
service needs will provide us with a chal- 
lenge in the decade to come. If libraries 
are to compete in the information age, 
they must take the lead in meeting this 
challenge. 
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Acquisitions of Hard-to-Find Backfiles 
of Chinese Periodicals from the 
People's Republic of China 

Peter Zhou 

This paper describes the University of Iowa Libraries' experience in purchas- 
ing hard-to-find backfiles of Chinese periodicals from China. It sheds light 
on how small foreign-language collections in North America can be greatly 
enhanced by using a novel acquisition strategy and by understanding the 
different hook market conditions in third-world countries. The experience 
summarized here is unique in some aspects and can be used by other libraries 
in similar cooperative projects in the future, 



J^^. good Chinese collection must have a 
strong serials component of journals, pe- 
riodicals, government publications, and 
conference proceedings that are classified 
in the f ollowing three categories: 

1. National publications: those pub- 
lished by major academic publishers, 
national universities, national re- 
search institutions, and government 
agencies. Such publications are dis- 
tributed nationwide in China. 

2. Provincial-level publications: those 
published by research institutions at 
the provincial level, colleges and uni- 
versities of various provinces, and 
provincial government agencies, 
which are usually circulated within 
provinces in China. 

3. Local publications: those published 
at the municipal or county level, usu- 
ally with a limited circulation, such as 
county gazetteers or municipal statis- 
tical reports, 



Due to historical reasons and the con- 
dition of publishing in the People's Re- 
public of China, backfiles of such serial 
publications in Chinese are mostly out-of- 
print today. Microfilms of Chinese peri- 
odical backfiles are usually limited to only 
a few titles with limited spans. The ram- 
page of China's Cultural Revolution was 
also a cause for the rarity of such materi- 
als, as it took a toll on all Chinese peri- 
odicals published from the mid-1960s to 
the late 1970s and earlier. It is almost 
impossible today to get complete back- 
runs of Chinese periodicals in large quan- 
tities through the commercial book market. 

From 1993 to 1995, the University of 
Iowa Libraries successf ully acquired com- 
plete backruns of more than four hundred 
hard-to-find Chinese periodicals in more 
than seven thousand volumes with the 
help of four major Chinese libraries. With 
China's open-door policy and broadening 
economic ref orm, libraries in China today 
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are more independent, entrepreneurial, 
and accessible to the outside world. This 
has created an opportunity for coopera- 
tion between U.S. and Chinese libraries. 

in this article, the University of Iowa 
Libraries' experience in purchasing hard- 
to-flnd backilles of Chinese periodicals 
from China ts described. Our experience 
sheds light on how small foreign-language 
collections in North America can be 
greatly enhanced by using a novel acqui- 
sition strategy and by understanding the 
different book market conditions in third- 
world countries. The experience summa- 
rized here is unique in some aspects and 
can be used by other libraries in similar 
cooperative projects in the future. 

Background 

From 1992 to 1995, the University of Iowa 
Libraries received two U.S. Department 
of Education Title VI grants for foreign 
periodicals, with a total funding of nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars, earmarked 
for the purchase and processing of hard- 
to-find Chinese and African periodicals 
including current titles and their back- 
runs. With this funding, the University of 
Iowa Libraries planned to add more than 
four hundred current Chinese periodicals 
and their complete backruns in humani- 
ties, social sciences, and Chinese health 
sciences. Many of the backruns of those 
Chinese periodicals dated back to the 
1950s. 

We first contacted the three largest 
commercial book vendors in China — 
China National Publishing Industry Trad- 
ing Corporation, China International 
Book Trading Corporation, and China Na- 
tional Publications Import and Export 
Corporation — and solicited their help in 
getting these materials for us. We learned 
that they could get us only small segments 
of backruns from used book stores in Bei- 
jing. Those Chinese vendors indicated 
that it was impossible to acquire the com- 
plete backruns of all four hundred-plus 
periodicals we wanted, because such ma- 
terials were not available on the Chinese 
book market. It was obvious that the lim- 
ited fragments of Chinese journals that 
vendors could provide us were of little 



help, because our plan was to systemati- 
cally enlarge and enhance our Chinese 
periodicals collection by acquiring the 
complete backruns of all four hundred- 
plus titles, which at that time could only 
be found in major Chinese libraries such 
as the Chinese National Library (Beijing 
Library), Shanghai Municipal Library, 
and some national Chinese university li- 
braries in China. 

Cost was another factor. One commer- 
cial vendor offered to microfilm the Chi- 
nese backfiles for us from the collections 
of the Chinese research libraries, but the 
cost for microfilming far exceeded the 
funding we received for Chinese peri- 
odicals, and the time required for a micro- 
filming project would have been much 
longer than our grant period. 

Given these factors, we believed that 
the most cost-effective way of obtaining 
the Chinese backfiles was to acquire them 
directly from the existing collections of 
some major Chinese libraries. We learned 
that Chinese libraries have a tradition of 
buying and storing multiple copies of Chi- 
nese periodicals: one for circulation, one 
for back-up of circulation, and one for 
permanent preservation. It would be most 
desirable if we could purchase some of 
those duplicate collections from Chinese 
libraries. 

We searched library literature, but 
could not identify from existing literature 
any citations for similar projects, as this 
model of acquisition perhaps had not 
been previously reported. Tims, we had to 
design the mechanisms of acquisition by 
ourselves from scratch. 

Methodology 

We made a proposal to ten Chinese librar- 
ies, in which we stated our interest in 
purchasing their duplicate periodicals at a 
price reasonable to both sides. Those ten 
Chinese libraries were: 

The Chinese National Library (Beijing 
Library) 

Beijing University Library 

Fudan University Library 

Wuhan University Library 

Zhongshan University Library 

Jilin University Library 
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Northwest University Library 
Hubei University of Medical Sciences 
Library 

Beijing Xiehe University of Medical 
Sciences Library 

Beijing Medical University Library 

Most of the libraries responded posi- 
tively to our proposal and expressed their 
willingness to participate in the project. 
We then sent them our "shopping-list" of 
Chinese periodicals, requesting them to 
search it against their holdings and report 
the search results to us. This bibliographic 
checking revealed that most of the ten 
libraries had the materials we wanted. We 
then selected four of the ten libraries as 
our partners, based on how complete their 
duplicate collections were. The four li- 
braries were: Beijing University Library, 
Fudan University Library, Wuhan Univer- 
sity Library, and Hubei University of Medi- 
cal Sciences Library. By inviting these four 
libraries to participate in this project, we 
created a competition among them to help 
lower the cost through a bidding process. 
We also made it clear from the beginning 
that we would only be interested in purchas - 
ing their duplicates, not their single master 
copies, and that the prices for those materi- 
als would be fair to them. 

During the summers of 1993 and 1994, 
the University of Iowa Libraries sent its 
representative to the four libraries to 
meet with their administrators, negotiate 
terms of the contracts and prices, inspect 
the physical conditions of their backfiles, 
and sign the contracts. 



TABLE 1 

Comparison of Costs and Time 





Purchase 
through Vendors 


Purchase through 
Chinese Libraries 


Acquisitions rate 


30% 


99% 


Time required for completing the project 


unknown 


within a year 


Price per volume/year 


$20 


$12 


Binding cost per volume/year 


$5 


None (included in 
price per volume) 


Shipping and handling per volume/year 


$2 


None (included in 
price per volume) 


Total: (cost per volume) 


$27 


$12 



The "shopping-list" from the Univer- 
sity of low a Lib raries was dividedrnto four 
portions, and each oi* the four libraries 
took up one portion through competitive 
bidding and negotiation. The contract 
contained a list oi" tides and years of the 
backruns, together with a block price for 
the materials, labor, and shipping. We re- 
quired that all periodicals he hardbound 
before they were sold to us. Cost of repro- 
ducing missing issues found in the collec- 
tion was included in the block price. We 
also set a six-month deadline for delivery, 
and agreed to make a payment upon re- 
ceipt of the materials. In the end, all ma- 
terials arrived on time. 

Results 

Altogether in the project, we acquired 
over seven thousand volumes, which com- 
prised complete backruns of over four 
hundred Chinese periodicals. The follow- 
ing is a cost analysis. 

As shown in table 1, by buying directly 
from the Chinese libraries, we achieved 
an average savings of $15 per bound vol- 
ume, compared with the conventional 
purchase of such materials through book 
vendors. That amounts to more than 
$105,000 for over seven thousand vol- 
umes of Chinese periodicals, not to men- 
tion the fact that those out-of-print mate- 
rials could only be found in the existing 
collections of a few Chinese libraries. On 
the other hand, to the Chinese libraries 
who were our partners, though their unit 
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price per volume was low, the total pro- 
ceeds for these voluminous backfiles were 
large and profitable because journal sub- 
scriptions for research libraries in China 
from the 1950s to the 1980s were cheap. 
They could easily offset the cost of acquir- 
ing and maintaining those materials over 
the years and still come out with a large 
profit margin. 

This retrospective acquisition project 
was unconventional in several ways. It by- 
passed vendors and directly accessed the 
sources of such materials. By buying du- 
plicate collections directly from Chinese 
libraries, we not only saved money and 
labor, but time. In addition, we developed 
a good working relationship with our sister 
libraries in China. Our Chinese partners 
all expressed their satisfaction in this mu- 
tually beneficial project. They made hard 
cash by weeding and selling us their dupli- 
cate collections, and, in turn, used the 
proceeds to buy some much-needed 
Western language publications for their 
collections. Furthermore, by weeding du- 
plicates, they reduced their storage and 
preservation costs. They also used the 
proceeds to send their staff abroad for 
training and upgraded their library facili- 



ties by adding much-needed equipment 
such as photocopiers, fax machines, and 
computers. 

The University of Iowa Libraries plan 
to make backfiles of Chinese periodicals 
available to scholars and researchers in 
the United States by entering biblio- 
graphic information for them into the na- 
tional databases of the Research Libraries 
Information Network and the OCLC On- 
line Computer Library Center, Inc., in- 
cluding complete holdings information. 
In addition, we plan to digitize the tables 
of contents of some of the rare Chinese 
journals, such as those in Chinese health 
sciences, and put them on the World Wide 
Web through the homepage of the East 
Asian Collection at the University of Iowa 
Libraries (http :/Avww.lib . uiowa. edu/eac/) . 

Building a strong serials collection for 
area studies is costly, and it usually takes a 
long time. We found a quick and efficient 
way to retrospectively build a solid Chi- 
nese periodicals collection within a short 
period of time. In this case, improved 
understanding of the libraries and book 
markets in a third-world country led to 
an innovative collection development 
strategy. 
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Selecting Microfilm for Digital 
Preservation: A Case Study 
from Project Open Book 

Paul Conway 

Project Open Book is Yale University Library's multiyear, multifaceted study 
exploring the feasibility of converting preservation microfilm to digital 
imagery and enhancing both physical and intellectual access to the resulting 
collection of digital files. Selection is the central intellectual challenge- 
challenges are. outlined from Yale's case study that will also hive bearing on 
content-oriented selection for digital conversion of hooks that have been 
microfilmed in the nation's Brittle Books Program, The approach outlined, 
here for building a digital library from microfilm of tlie tuition's most important 
brittle books places collection managers under the same umbrella with the 
other parties interested in creating and then preserving the availability of 
digital resources. The lessons from Project Open Book about selection of 
microfilm point to very concrete and achievable solutions for evert/one invoked 
in preservation microfilming and the digital conversion of that film. 



-Project Open Book is Yale University 
Library's multiyear, multifaceted study ex- 
ploring the feasibility of converting pres- 
ervation microfilm to digital imagery and 
enhancing both physical and intellectual 
access to the resulting collection of digital 
files (Waters 1991; Waters and Weaver 
1992; Conway and Weaver 1994). Over 
the past four years, the library and ar- 
chives community has discovered through 
this project the complexities of many as- 
pects of digital imaging technology. In 
particular, the project served! as a catalyst 
for finding ways to establish meaningful 
partnerships with the commercial sector, 
to maximize the quality and minimize 



the cost of digital conversion of microfilm, 
and, most recently, to make large and 
complex digital files available on the In- 
ternet. 

Selection is the central intellectual 
challenge of any program that has a goal 
of creating a corpus of useful and mean- 
ingful digital research materials. Selection 
for digital conversion is like a coin. One 
face is the set of technical constraints that 
limits the usefulness of the technology for 
preservation and access. The other face is 
the set of issues relating to the content of 
the materials selected for conversion. To 
ignore either face of the coin in the selec- 
tion process shortchanges our patrons. 



Paul Conway is Head, Preservation Department, Yale University Library {pconway® 
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tion Octoher 17, 1095. 
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My purpose is to outline the challenges 
Yale faced, and that other libraries will 
face, in content-oriented selection for 
digital conversion of books that have been 
microfilmed in the nation's Brittle Books 
Program. A complex of ideas and theories 
together forms the context within which 
selection from a large collection of pres- 
ervation microfilm must take place. The 
selection process for Project Open Book 
had to involve reconciliation of a theory of 
what ought to be done with the realities of 
the scope of the actual microfilm collec- 
tion. I conclude with a series of recom- 
mendations, ranging from the mundane to 
the complex, for building a meaningful 
digital library from previously micro- 
filmed materials. A forthcoming report on 
the latest phase of Pro ject Open Book will 
review image quality, including a full dis- 
cussion of technical limitations of micro- 
film conversion, and the costs of digital 
conversion from microfilm, including rec- 
ommendations on controlling or reducing 
those costs. 



NEH Brittle Books Program 

The point of departure for Project Open 
Book is the ongoing federal government 
program administered by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) 
known as the Brittle Books Program. The 
goal of the program is to preserve on mi- 
crofilm three million crumbling books se- 
lected from high-quality research collec- 
tions (Farr 1992). In the mid 1980s, the 
Commission on Preservation and Access 
arrived at the figure of three million en- 
dangered volumes through a complex and 
partly arbitrary process. First, they esti- 
mate the total number of unique volumes 
of possible enduring value to scholars. 
Finding the resulting ten million figure 
too daunting, the commission suggested a 
project goal of saving one-third. The U.S. 
Congress agreed to support a twenty-year 
effort to accomplish this goal and charged 
NEH with overseeing the selection and 
preservation process. 

The overall selection strategy of the 
Brittle Books Program calls for participat- 
ing libraries to identify large, significant 



subject-oriented humanities research col- 
lections rich with publications from the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Collection subject areas run the gamut of 
humanities disciplines — art, literature, 
history, and social studies — across time 
and geography. In most cases the collec- 
tions are recognized by scholars and by 
the library community as having extraor- 
dinary past, present, and future research 
value (Gwinn and Mosher 1983). Addi- 
tionally, these collections are in extremely 
poor shape due to the acidic nature of 
nineteenth-century paper, continuous 
poor storage conditions, and, in many 
cases, decade upon decade of heavy re- 
search use. 

In a brittle books project, library pres- 
ervation staff make title-by-title selection 
decisions based upon criteria that vary 
across projects and over time. The ten- 
dency in the beginning was to select vol- 
umes so fragile that their preservation on 
film most likely would be their last use. 
The trend today is more comprehensive 
selection in recognition that books on 
highly acidic but not-yet- brittle paper will 
someday need microfilming. Following 
filming, more and more volumes are now 
being returned to the shelves after some 
cleaning and repair, not simply because 
we know patrons dislike using microfilm 
but also because, for a given collection, 
books that are filmed and then discarded 
reside in one location (microfilm reading 
room storage cabinets), while those that 
were not filmed are browseable on the 
shelf or in online catalogs. These trends 
reflect the commitment on the part of par- 
ticipating libraries to balance the needs of 
local scholars with the demands of the na- 
tional program (Child 1990). Most recently, 
preservation librarians have stepped up 
their calls for use-based microfilming as a 
component of the national brittle books ef- 
fort (De Stephano 1995). 

A central tenet of the Brittle Books 
Program is that no book shall be filmed 
twice. This rule is based upon the sound 
logic of economics at the national level. 
The need to avoid duplication has given 
rise to sophisticated national biblio- 
graphic control mechanisms — queuing in 
the Research Libraries Information Net- 
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work (RLIN) and prospective cataloging 
in the OCLC Online Computer Library 
Center, Inc. s database — that give librar- 
ies a tool for declaring their intention to 
create film and the time to complete the 
job at their own pace. The NEH requires 
that a bibliographic record for the master 
negative of each title preserved in a brittle 
books project be located in either RLIN 
or OCLC, which exchange master micro- 
film records on a regular basis. At least 
one subject heading must be included in 
the record. 

The accomplishments of this program 
to date are profound and the implications 
are far-reaching. When the sequence of 
NEH grants awarded in 1995 are finished, 
at least 700,000 brittle volumes will have 
been preserved from the collections of 
seventy libraries throughout the nation. 
The present worth of this program to the 
taxpayers is at least $70 million, owing to 
the fact that it costs roughly $100 today to 
complete the microfilm reformatting of a 
single volume. The value of this collection 
will continue to grow with time as the 
per-volume costs of creating it increase 
and the availability of hard-copy dupli- 
cates decreases. 

Yale University Library has been an 
active participant in this program since its 
inception; it has contributed about 10% of 
the total, some 72,000 volumes, counting 
the latest project. Beyond this contribu- 
tion, the preservation surveys that laid the 
groundwork for the program were carried 
out first at Yale and then replicated across 
the country (Walker 1985). Gay Walker, 
who built the preservation program at 
Yale, pioneered the development of the 
processing procedures that are common 
practice today (Walker 1983). The pro- 
gram continues to explore ways to im- 
prove the efficiency of large-scale preser- 
vation projects — especially in the new 
project to preserve the content and con- 
text of the entire British History collection 
in the Yale library. 

The Intellectual Context of 
Selection and Subject Access 

Certifying the centrality and cooperative 
nature of selection is practically a require- 



ment for anyone who wishes to focus on 
the professional collection management 
responsibility of librarians and archivists. 
Stam (1993, p. 304), for instance, begins 
his excellent essay on preservation by de- 
claring that: 

Our essential purpose in preservation is to 
ensure the survival of evidence, incomplete 
and selective as it may be. The problem is 
one of priorities; it requires comprehensive 
coordination and cooperation among a 
broad range of institutions throughout a na- 
tion and beyond. 

Practical methodologies for acting on 
this responsibility, however, have eluded 
us. A decade ago, Atkinson (1986) pro- 
posed a typology that distinguished be- 
tween selection for near-term local needs 
and selection for long-term national pur- 
poses. "The clientele for whom this mate- 
rial is being preserved has not yet, for the 
most part, arrived on the scene," he sug- 
gested (p. 347). Cox (1989) extended and 
updated this typology for use in selecting 
archival collections for microfilming by 
emphasizing value and use. Child (1992) 
provided a handy summary of the evolu- 
tion of approaches for large-scale preser- 
vation microfilming projects and pointed 
optimistically to the solutions expected 
from the ongoing work of a Commission 
on Preservation and Access dual task force 
on archival selection. Even though the 
task forces were unable to provide any 
new concrete guidance on setting specific, 
long-term selection priorities, the meth- 
odology for assessing collections has de- 
veloped a grassroots popularity in a tre- 
mendous variety of programs nationwide 
(Commission 1993). 

The difficulty of modeling the process 
of selection for preservation dogs us as we 
now approach the issue of selecting library 
materials for conversion to digital im- 
agery. There is yet precious little discus- 
sion of the large issues; what focus there 
is tends toward reports on the nongener- 
alizable experiences of individual digital 
scanning projects . In pilot projects around 
the country, the choice of system content 
is largely driven by the methodology lor 
testing the technical capabilities of con- 
version systems, rather than as part of a 
local or national strategy for converting a 
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body of material for research use. This 
avoidance of the issue of the use and use- 
fulness of digital imaging systems for 
scholarship, research, and teaching seems 
to be endemic to libraries. In the world of 
business and industry, where mission-ori- 
ented, large-scale imaging system applica- 
tions originated, system design, system 
content, and system use go hand in hand 
as a matter of principle. The essential cli- 
ent focus and the bottom-line costs of 
service to these clients force this union of 
content and function — a union that is not 
so easily obtained in libraries and archives . 

For us, theref ore, the two essential ele- 
ments of intelligent, subject-oriented se- 
lection for digital conversion from a very 
large corpus of literature are knowledge 
of the scope of the collection's content and 
understanding of the value of the collec- 
tion (or its components) for scholarship 
and teaching. Beyond these essential 
facts, a mechanism must exist for identi- 
fying individual items within a broader 
topical context (Riecken 1990). Atkinson 
(1986, p. 350) has argued that the only 
practical way to accomplish large-scale co- 
operative preservation is to "build the pro- 
gram not around subjects but rather ex- 
clusively around subject collections in 
place." Ideally, descriptive and subject 
cataloging practices support these needs 
by facilitating both known-item retrieval 
and broad or narrow subject analysis, in- 
cluding the contextual relationships 
among items. 

Bibliographic control of microfilm has 
been a challenge for the library commu- 
nity for decades and there is no need to 
recount this history (Gwinn 1987). Guide- 
lines that have evolved since the mid- 
1980s have codif ied descriptive cataloging 
practices and specified the mechanisms 
for sharing catalog data (Johnson 1995; 
ARL 1990). In these guidelines, discrete 
original items are the point of departure 
for cataloging microfilm masters. The as- 
sumption of all these guidelines seems to 
be that access to microfilm is via a known- 
item search derived from information 
about the original item. Furthermore, 
present microfilm guidelines make little 
or no recognition of the intellectual and 
physical relationships within a collection 



and have not specified or resolved subject 
cataloging practice. 

We know about the intense need by the 
scholarly community for research materi- 
als on film (Gould 1989) . A recent national 
survey of historians found that only 7% of 
the entire population do not use microf ilm 
in their work (Gordon 1992). This same 
population of scholars also decries the 
limitations on access to microfilm. Inade- 
quate subject access is a major source of 
the continuing challenges associated with 
identifying and retrieving microfilm for 
purposes of digital conversion. Now, as we 
move toward the creation of a full-scale 
digital library created from a wide variety 
of source documents, some critics of tra- 
ditional cataloging practice are beginning 
to suggest that we downplay full catalog- 
ing of electronic resources precisely at the 
point at which the Machine-Readable 
Cataloging (MARC) record is beginning 
to fulfill its potential as a universal data 
exchange format (Davis 1995). This would 
be a mistake. 

If, indeed, a microreproduction is a 
surrogate of an original item, why should 
we be concerned about subject access to 
microfilm collections? One answer is that 
we know that humanities scholars are 
guided less by sources and more by prob- 
lems and questions that lead them to par- 
ticular sources (Case 1991). In their re- 
cent study of the nature of "known-item" 
searching, Wildemuth and O'Neill (1995) 
reviewed much of the literature on access 
points and found that between 33 and 
67% of all patrons search by broad sub- 
ject. Yee (1991), in an equally comprehen- 
sive review, suggests it is safe to conclude 
that subject searching is desired and used 
by our patrons, that they would make best 
use of a bibliographic tool that provides 
both controlled vocabulary and keyword 
text searches, and that researchers need 
to have online information about broader 
and narrower search terms, as well as in- 
formation on the relationships among 
these terms. Markey's (1987) research on 
the use of classif ication as an access tool 
shows the power of preserving and dis- 
playing conceptual relationships among 
seemingly autonomous items. A concrete 
test of subject-based retrieval of a core 
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topical literature from a large database 
also demonstrated how recall (accuracy 
and relevance) could be improved if re- 
searchers had ready online access to other 
closely related subject headings and access 
to other parts of the bibliographic record 
for subject searching (Lancaster 1991). 

But what does the concept of "subject" 
really mean in a humanities research con- 
text? A decade ol systematic research 
sheds light on this question, too. Bates, 
Wilde, and Siegfried (1993) have focused 
on the vocabulary of humanities research 
with striking results. Building on the path- 
breaking work of Wiberley (1983) on his- 
torians' use of dictionaries and encyclope- 
dias, they showed that a majority of 
researchers start with broad subject con- 
cepts. More importantly, humanities 
scholars also typically consider individual 
proper names to be subjects (45%), as well 
as geographic terms (22%), chronological 
eras (16%), and disciplines (21%). In their 
sophisticated evaluation of natural-lan- 
guage inquiries as well as formal, struc- 
tured queries of online systems, they 
found that lully half of the study group 
combined general subject terms with 
more specific qualifiers. In yet another 
important study on what humanities 
scholars needed in the way of abstracting 
services, Tibbo (1993, p. 185) concluded 
that "facets of time, place, and specific 
topic are used by historians to define their 
search, classify their literatures, and or- 
ganize college curricula." 

Together, these and many related stud- 
ies of search and retrieval behavior of 
scholars and students in the humanities 
suggest not only the importance of subject 
access, but also point toward a clear set of 
solutions that make full use of the biblio- 
graphic record to enhance access and sup- 
port individual research (Bates 1979; 
1989). None of the techniques identified 
will work, however, unless rich bibliog- 
raphic information exists for all materials 
of interest to humanities researchers. 

A Case Study on Selection 

It was only logical, it seems now, that Yale 
looked to its large collection of preserva- 
tion microfilm as a possibly ideal source 



for large-scale conversion to digital im- 
agery. The material had already been se- 
lected for long-term preservation through 
an extensive local process, which was then 
validated at the national level; the film met 
the best standards of quality; and biblio- 
graphic records for each title resided in the 
RLIN and OCLC databases, assuring na- 
tional access. As the library approached se- 
lection for digital conversion, the only ques- 
tions were: What subjects were filmed and 
which subjects should be converted? 

It is quite simple to paint an overall 
picture of our filming activity. In a nut- 
shell, over the past ten years, Yale pre- 
served on microfilm roughly fifteen thou- 
sand volumes from the American History 
Collection (1983-93), twenty-three thou- 
sand volumes from the European History 
Collection (1988-93), and nineteen thou- 
sand volumes from the History of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science Collection 
(1992-95). The Yale preservation survey 
team identified each of these collections 
as a top preservation priority. At one time, 
the collections were ordered on the shelf 
according to the "Old Yale" classification 
system. The classification system has a 
rich subject orientation and provides for 
subclassification by geography, historical 
era, and genre (Hitchcock 1953). 

The selection theory was straightfor- 
ward and emphasized content cohesion 
over the technical limitations of the digital 
imaging system. It called for staff to iden- 
tify significant "Old Yale" subject clusters 
of film from each of the three major col- 
lections of interest to Yale's faculty and 
students in the humanities. By connecting 
selection with expected use, a known 
population of scholars could help evaluate 
the end product and its usefulness for 
scholarship. Quality control procedures 
worked out in earlier phases of the project 
(Conway and Weaver 1994) would require 
benchmark comparisons of digital scans 
from a sample of the original books (when 
available) with scans from the microfilm 
reproduction. Bibliographic records for 
the image version of the books would be 
added to our online catalog, Orbis, where 
they would be fully integrated with other 
versions of the same title and, more im- 
portantly, retrievable by scholars working 
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on related or similar materials for a variety 
of research topics. 

In the interests of project efficiency 
and productivity, the production plan 
called for converting all of the titles on 
entire reels of film within a given "Old 
Yale" subject cluster. An explicit decision 
was made not to "de-select" a particular 
title from a chosen subject cluster simply 
because it could not be converted easily 
with the equipment configuration in- 
stalled at Yale. We were curious to dis- 
cover the frequency and nature of "prob- 
lem" books and wanted to measure the 
impact of these books on the conversion 
process. Challenges to implementing our 
plan fell into two broad categories: con- 
tent-related issues and bibliographic con- 
trol issues. 

Content Issues 

Given the national mandate to avoid du- 
plication, Yale did not film any volume in 
its collection that already had been pre- 
served on film at another institution. Hit 
rates for "found film" varied within these 
collections from 3% to over 50%. Not 
surprisingly, heavily used portions of a col- 
lection tend to have the highest rates of 
preservation film. Beyond the found film 
problem is the fact that many volumes in 
a collection were not filmed because they 
fell out of the date scope of the project or 
are modern reprints or have a lot of color 
content. 

One partial solution to the found film 
challenge could be to obtain film titles for 
image conversion. The two options, inter- 
library loan and direct purchase, require 
a significant investment of time and 
money and yield mixed results. Using 
"Other People's Film" takes all of the in- 
tellectual energy invested in reformatting 
the volume in the first place: searching for 
the existing film, matching records and 
then content, concerns about quality and 
completeness, and the reluctance of some 
libraries to loan film containing multiple 
titles on varying topics. More significantly, 
the most effective conversion of micro- 
film is obtained from duplicate negatives, 
which few libraries and archives are will- 
ing to loan. 



Through most of Yale's projects, reel 
programming has been left to the vendor. 
Reel programming is the process of 
grouping volumes with similar charac- 
teristics, such as size and paper tone, on a 
reel of film that will contain about one 
thousand frames (as many as two thou- 
sand book pages). The admirable goals of 
most reel programming activity, rein- 
forced by guidelines provided in the RLG 
Preservation Microfilming Handbook 
(Elkington 1992), are to minimize film 
wastage, fill frames consistently, and im- 
prove the consistency of the film density 
across the reel. Even when programming 
is handled in-house, meaningful arrange- 
ment by topic is usually not a goal, and the 
result is intellectual chaos from reel to 
reel. Volumes on many different topics 
can and do appear on any given roll in 
the materials selected for Project Open 
Book. 

In table 1 1 summarize the scope of the 
four major brittle books microfilming 
projects at Yale in the past decade and 
describe the distribution of the preserved 
titles by topic on project reels. In only one 
project (French History) do a majority of 
the reels contain books on a single topic. 
The American History projects show the 
greatest dispersion of books by topic, 
owing in large measure to the long dura- 
tion of the program and the evolution of 
processing procedures during the past 
decade. 

For some key collections in a single 
library, most of the brittle books are now 
gone. As a pioneer in the nation's preser- 
vation microfilming program, Yale's pro- 
cedures for handling the original book 
have evolved in the past decade. The dis- 
card rate for books filmed in certain areas 
of the European History Collection ex- 
ceeds 80%. The rate is partly a factor of 
the physical condition of the item selected 
for microf ilming and partly determined by 
the overall approach taken by the bibliog- 
rapher or curator responsible for preser- 
vation decision making on the collections. 
When filmed books are discarded, while 
the content is preserved, our ability to 
undertake quality benchmarking or to 
calibrate the accuracy of the scanning 
equipment is severely hampered. This 
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TABLE 1 

Yale University Library Microfilming Projects 





Arneiitritii 


European 


Fnaneli 


Social Serenes 


Total volumes filmed 


15,012 


19,645 


3,027 


19,000 


Average volumes per reel 


7.2 


5.9 


4.8 


7.8 


Total titles filmed (est.) 


11,548 


15,148 


2,298 


14,600 


Average titles per reel 


5.6 


4.5 


3.6 


7.2 


Total number of reels 


2,062 


3,366 


638 


2,028 


Topical distribution of titles on reels 










All titles on a single topic (%) 


20 


10 


60 


12 


Majority of titles on a topic (%) 


36 


75 


29 


44 


Too mixed to classify (%) 


46 


15 


11 


42 



calibration becomes necessary when, for 
whatever reason, the reduction ratio of 
the filmed volume is not known or seems 
to be inaccurately recorded. In such situ- 
ations the only recourse in setting up the 
scanning equipment accurately is to meas- 
ure the original volume, which is, of 
course, impossible if the original volume 
is in a landfill. 

The end result of these four proce- 
dural matters associated with routine brit- 
tle books filming projects is a film collec- 
tion at Yale with little intellectual cohesion 
and a devastated book collection lacking 
both context and comprehensiveness. 
Possibilities for browsing and the integrity 
of the original collection are lost. 

Four clusters of titles in the "Old Yale" 
classification system were identified that 
contained a critical mass of microfilmed 
titles from the original collection and that 
were of interest to Yale faculty and stu- 
dents. These four clusters are: 

• Civil War History 

• Native American History 

• History of Spain Before the Civil War 

• History of Communism, Socialism, 
and Fascism 

These clusters were chosen following 
a significant effort to reconstruct the in- 
tellectual structure of the original book 
collection and then identify substantial 
"Old Yale" subclassifications concentrated 
on microfilm reels with little or no extra- 
neous material. Yale library bibliography 



staff played a key role in reviewing this 
work, assessing several years' worth of 
course offerings at the graduate and un- 
dergraduate level, contacting faculty in 
three disciplines by phone and letter, and 
obtaining commitments from faculty and 
students to use the project's digita! image 
files for research and teaching. 

Bibliographic Control 

The process by which the project staff 
actually found the items in these subject 
clusters, however, raises the issue of bib- 
liographic control of microfilm collec- 
tions. When they tried to use our online 
catalog to undertake a comprehensive, 
subject-oriented analysis of microfilm 
holdings created in a decade of systematic 
filming, they encountered a number of 
difficulties. 

Yale's earliest preservation microfilm- 
ing projects made use of student assistants 
to undertake minimum conversion of his- 
toric card files. If no subject tracings ap- 
peared on the card, none were added and 
no authority control was undertaken on 
the converted records. During the inter- 
vening decade cataloging quality has im- 
proved but overall there remains a high 
level of inconsistency in the bibliographic 
records for preservation microfilm. Addi- 
tionally, a single subject heading, whether 
controlled or uncontrolled, is barely suffi- 
cient to provide the kind and level of sub- 
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ject access expected by todays research 
patrons. 

When the "Old Yale" call number for 
the original book is included in the bibli- 
ographic record, it is located in an un- 
searchable local notes field (939). Each 
version of the microfilm itself is given one 
of three possible "dummy" numbers that 
has no intellectual value, unlike the origi- 
nal classification system for the brittle ma- 
terials. 

Without a separate, known-item search, 
there is no straightforward mechanism in 
either RLIN or Orbis to determine from 
the microfilm record whether the original 
book was returned to the shelf following 
filming. This fact makes it quite challeng- 
ing to reconstruct the structure of the 
original collection without recourse to the 
historic shelflist, which has not been com- 
pletely converted to machine-readable 
form and no longer contains cards for 
items withdrawn from the collection fol- 
lowing filming. For better or for worse, 
the shelflist remains for us, along with the 
paperwork generated by the microfilming 
projects, a vital resource until retrospec- 
tive conversion is complete and until Yale's 
microfilm cataloging procedures have been 
updated to make them consistent with the 
most enlightened cataloging practice. 

Yale's challenge in linding a secondary 
use for microfilm collections (digital im- 
age conversion) that was not initially envi- 
sioned are emblematic of the issues that 
other libraries surely face. At a minimum, 
it is fair to assume that the library proce- 
dures followed over the years have re- 
sulted in extraordinary inconsistencies in 
cataloging practice that, for all intents and 
purposes, make the corpus of preserva- 
tion microfilm in this country all but un- 
retrievable by subject. This last statement 
is only the latest in a half-century string of 
complaints about the bibliographic con- 
trol of microfilm (Gwinn 1987). 

Recommendations to Improve 
Subject Access at the Local 
Institution 

Librarians engaged in comprehensive 
preservation microfilming projects can 



take a number of concrete steps immedi- 
ately to make sure that the end product of 
their work is manageable as a discrete, 
meaningful collection and that the struc- 
ture and content of'the original collection 
is preserved and at least minimally retriev- 
able by topical concepts. 

1. Undertake broad and comprehensive 
subject cataloging of microfilm mas- 
ters using as many fields of the US- 
MARC record as are appropriate to 
capture rich information about each 
item's content in terms of time, space, 
and topic. Multiple controlled sub- 
ject terms, including broad and nar- 
row related terms, are a must. 

2. Record format information in fully 
searchable fields in the local catalog, 
as well as in national bibliographic- 
utilities. 

3. Record standardized information on 
brittle books projects in a fully 
searchable field. The unique identi- 
fier assigned by NEH to the project 
might be an appropriate place to 
begin. 

4. Record information about the exist- 
ence of microfilm of books created by 
other research libraries in a fully 
searchable field in the local catalog. 
This is the present practice at Har- 
vard University Library for all grant- 
funded projects. 

5. Record identifying information 
about the existence of the original 
item in the bibliographic record for 
the microfilm, if the book was re- 
turned to the shelf after preservation 
processing. 

6. Program entire reels of microfilm by 
narrowly defined topic, to improve 
the possibilities for browsing of the 
microfilm collection. 

With comprehensive bibliographic 
control and creative reel programming, a 
local collection of microfilmed books 
could be made as readily accessible and as 
amenable to browsing as a collection of 
books. These recommendations (as well 
as some forthcoming ones relating to the 
technical characteristics of preservation 
film) ought to become standard preserva- 
tion processing procedures. 
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Recommendations for Building 
the Digital Library with 
Microfilm 

The Brittle Books Program is creating the 
first "virtual library" in the world that also 
happens to be a vital source for digital 
conversion. This library is largely under- 
ground and exists as an "entity" only in 
national bibliographic databases; yet, 
when completed, its size and scope will 
rival the collections oi" many major re- 
search libraries in this country. We owe it 
to present and future scholars (to say 
nothing of the taxpayers who foot the bill) 
to make it fully accessible to patrons as a 
complex collection with many facets, 
many uses, and many points of access. 
Thus, selecting from this national collec- 
tion of microfilm to help create part of the 
new national digital library becomes, by 
nature of the conditions of its creation, a 
responsibility that transcends the collec- 
tion development and preservation poli- 
cies of any of the libraries that have par- 
ticipated in the Brittle Books Program to 
date. Here is a set of recommendations for 
making broad, subject-oriented selections 
from one virtual library to create another. 

1 . Approach the selection process as a dis- 
cipline-based, multi-institution, multi- 
format collection development pro- 
gram (Hazen 1995). 

2. Identify the core literature in the tar- 
get discipline using techniques used 
at Cornell University in the ongoing 
agricultural literature project (De- 
mas 1994). 

3. Use the core literature as the seed for 
"growing the pearl," which is far 
more extensive than the core and far 
more varied than published sources 
on paper or film (Bates 1979). 

It is important to emphasize that nei- 
ther a core collection in electronic form 
nor a demand-driven digital conversion 
program is a sufficient model for building 
the digital library. The weaknesses of each 
approach can only be overcome by devel- 
oping a richer process that retains the 
intellectual cohesiveness of the core col- 
lection concept and the value validation 
that patterns of patron use provide. The 



criterion for initially enlarging the digital 
collection around the core literature 
should be recent use of either a micro- 
filmed book in one library or the paper 
original in another library, as determined 
by circulation, refiling, and loan statistics 
from participating institutions. The crite- 
rion for adding books beyond those that 
have recently circulated should be topical 
relevance, as determined by broad-based 
subject analysis of already-preserved ma- 
terials. Finally, the criterion for adding 
special collections material, especially un- 
published archives and manuscripts, to 
this enlarged kernel of digital resources 
should be scholarly demand for access to 
microfilmed collections, as determined by 
reproduction and loan requests. 

The approach outlined here for build- 
ing a digital library from microfilm of the 
nation's most important brittle books 
places collection managers under the 
same umbrella with other parties inter- 
ested in creating and then preserving the 
availability of digital resources. At the 
heart of this comprehensive selection 
strategy is a richer understanding of the 
use of research materials than we have 
known in the past. And yet this under- 
standing is absolutely essential because 
without factoring our patrons into the de- 
cision-making process, the risk of failure 
is simply too high. The approach is pres- 
ent-tense oriented but recognizes that 
digital preservation involves nearly con- 
tinual reappraisal of the value of the elec- 
tronic collection (Conway 1994). The bot- 
tom line for all of us, however, may well 
be that, without improvements in intellec- 
tual access to microfilm collections that 
support subject-oriented retrieval, digital 
conversion of these collections may prove 
to be quite feasible technically and quite 
untenable intellectually. 

The lessons from Project Open Book 
about selection of microfilm point to very 
concrete and achievable solutions for 
everyone involved in preservation micro- 
filming and the digital conversion of that 
film. Other findings from Project Open 
Book demonstrate the extraordinary qual- 
ity of digital imagery that can be achieved 
by converting second-generation micro- 
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film. This conclusion reaffirms the gen- 
eral accuracy of the technical standards 
that govern preservation microfilm and 
the value of the guidelines that interpret 
these standards. More significantly, the 
lindings on conversion quality also wdl 

film for both preservation and access. This 
is a liberating notion for the digital library 
we are just beginning to build and should 
allow us now to concentrate our energies 
on preserving this new "virtual" library, 
confident that microfilm could serve as a 
viable backup source. 
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Selection for Preservation: 
A Digital Solution for 
Illustrated Texts 



Janet Gertz 



The point of selection for preservation is to identify endangered library and 
archival materials that have long-term intellectual value and are therefore 
worth the effort and cost of long-term preservation. Technical issues cannot 
be separated from selection for preservation, because the limits of preserva- 
tion technologies can influence decisions. At least for the present, we need to 
combine digitization with analog preservation methods. This "hybrid ap- 
proach" operates on an assumption that we can in fact make a digital version 
of the original, and that the digital version will he able to serve the needs 
that justified selecting the item for preservation in the first place Columbia 
University Libraries' Preservation Division lias been experimenting with the 
hybrid, digital approach, selecting digitization as the preservation method 
for materials that previously had to be rejected because our reformatting 
technologies could not copy them in a way that made the contents accessible 
to users. In 1994 Columbia undertook a project funded by the Commission 
on Preservation and Access to combine film with digitization and test, the 
hybrid approach on illustrated materials. We have demonstrated that scan- 
ning the microfiche can, in fact, produce digital images with legibility equal 
to the images made directly from the original printed maps. While legibility 
was quite successfully achieved during the project, questions remain about 
the quality of the color that can be delivered to the viewer. Captu re is one 
side of the coin, delivetij is the other 

T 

A he point of selection for preservation possible of tile intellectual content. That 
is to identify endangered library and copy must be long-lasting and at the same 
archival materials that have long-term in- time fully usable by scholars. A long-last- 
tellectual value and are therefore worth ing copy that cannot be used is not much 
the effort and cost of long-term pre serva- improvement over the brittle original. 
Hon. The goal of preservation reformat- This includes digital images. The potential 
ting is to produce a copy of a brittle or for enhanced uses of digitized materials is 
damaged original that captures as much as almost unlimited. But if t he digital image 
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is illegible or badly indexed, then preser- 
vation and access both fail. 

Determining what is usable rests on 
the selector's analysis of research patterns 
in the disciplines that use the materials. 
How will the materials be used — for a 
careful reading of the full text, for quick 
reference consultation, to collect data, or 
to be examined in close combination with 
other items, as when an art historian com- 
pares tens or hundreds of images? Will 
use be frequent or infrequent over time? 
Heavy in the short term? Low in the long 
term? Must the materials be immediately 
available or can scholars tolerate a slower 
retrieval rate? 

Technical issues cannot be separated 
from selection for preservation, because 
the limits ol preservation technologies can 
influence decisions. Is there a way to re- 
turn the item itself to continued use? Is 
there a workable reformatting method for 
replacing the item with a copy that can 
serve the same uses as the original? How 
much of the information contained in the 
original can be transferred to the copy? If 
we are talking about reformatting via mi- 
crofilm, is the item one whose content can 
be captured and reasonably used on film? 
If we are talking about reformatting 
through digital imaging, the same ques- 
tions apply: Can the item be scanned suc- 
cessfully? Can we achieve image quality 
that will serve the desired uses? Funds are 
always limited and neither digital nor ana- 
log preservation methods are cheap. It is 
important to choose the preservation and 
access methods that can really serve schol- 
arship. 



iterations behind and often unreadable. It 
is too soon to rest secure that repeated 
refreshment and migration will not some- 
how alter the content of the digital Hies. 

At least lor the present, therefore, we 
need to combine digitization with analog 
preservation methods. For true long-term 
security, we must assure that we have the 
most permanent analog version we can 
achieve — this might be the original item 
itself, properly repaired and housed, or a 
reformatted version on film or other sta- 
ble medium. Microfilm in long-term ar- 
chival storage can continue to serve for 
centuries. After all, longevity and stability 
are the hallmarks of properly made and 
stored film. 

In parallel to this archival- quality ana- 
log version, we might a!so want to make 
what could be called a "digital presen'a- 
tion" version. In doing so, the original is 
scanned at the highest resolution needed 
to produce full legibility; gray scale or 
color are used when the original requires 
it, and are carefully matched to the origi- 
nal; and the master copy is maintained in 
a lossless format. The digital preservation 
version presents an accurate record of the 
original for scholarly purposes, without 
further enhancement. Certainly digitiza- 
tion offers us tools to enhance images; a 
manuscript with text obscured by coffee 
stains can be digitally altered to be much 
more legible, but this changes the facts of 
what the original really was at the time of 
scanning. Authenticity and accuracy in 
representing the original are particularly 
at issue where the original will be dis- 
carded after scanning. 



Digital Preservation 
Technology 

Digital technology offers us the potential 
to broaden preservation because of its 
ability to enhance access to endangered 
materials. But at the same time the valid- 
ity of digitization as a source of long-term 
preservation is very much an open ques- 
tion. We know that digital storage media 
have a short life relative to microfilm, or 
even relative to acid paper. We know 
that software and hardware change with 
almost frightening speed, leaving older 



Producing Virtual Copies from 
Digital Versions 

From the digital preservation version 
scholars can then derive as many copies as 
they wish, and it is these use copies that 
can he enhanced and manipulated at will. 
The point is both to facilitate multiple 
possibilities of use without compromising 
the authenticity of the digital preservation 
version, and to maintain the analog ver- 
sion for those who will need to consult it 
and, of course, in case of accidental loss or 
change to the digital preservation version. 
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Should it ever be needed or desired, we 
will have the analog version to rescan. 

This model, which has been called the 
"hybrid approach" (Willis 1992), assumes 
that we can in fact make a digital version 
of the original, and that the digital version 
will be able to serve the needs that justi- 
fied selecting the item for preservation in 
the first place. In trying to decide whether 
digitization is appropriate in preserving a 
specific item, it seems to me that we must 
go hack to the hasic question: Can the 
applications and type of access required 
by users best be served by paper, film, or 
an online version? How might scholars 
use a digital version? Would it provide 
anything the analog version cannot? 

If we think digital technology is the 
answer, then we must determine what lev- 
els of resolution and accessing mecha- 
nisms are appropriate. If we want full ac- 
cess online to high resolution images to 
serve as surrogates for rare or fragile ma- 
terials, or as replacements of originals to 
he discarded alter scanning, the question 
is whether current technology is capable 
of capturing, transmitting, and displaying 
the needed information. 

Selection decisions must be made with 
an understanding of where we run up 
against the .limitations of the technology, 
and where we reach the point that digiti- 
zation offers little or no improvement over 
analog preservation, or does so only at 
great cost. Determining how selection for 
preservation will work in a digital environ- 
ment is a moving target because technol- 
ogy changes so rapidly. We can talk about 
selection for what is technically possihle 
now, but we must also identify how we 
want to use digitization in the future, and 
then push the technology in those direc- 
tions. As what is available on the techno- 
logical side continues to change, we will 
broaden the range of materials appropri- 
ate to select for preservation through digi- 
tization. 

Case Study: 
Color Oversize Maps 

Columbia University Libraries' Preserva- 
tion Division has been experimenting 
with the hybrid digital approach, selecting 



digitization as the preservation method 
for materials that previously had to be 
rejected because our reformatting tech- 
nologies could not copy them in a way that 
made the contents accessible to users. 

background: preservation 
Reformatting Methods 

Traditional preservation reformatting 
methods can lead to negative selection 
when we decide not to select an item 
because we have no satisfactory preserva- 
tion and access method. Illustrated mate- 
rials characterized by color and large size 
are prime examples, especially art and ar- 
chitecture publications and those of geol- 
ogy and geography with their maps and 
charts. These genres present a particular 
preservation challenge. It is essential that 
scholars be able to view illustrations while 
they read the accompanying text. Further, 
they need to see the illustration as a whole, 
to follow information across the breadth 
of its surface, and they must also be able 
to read the finest details at every point. 
Color and pattern are important for aes- 
thetic reasons and as coding devices on 
maps and charts (Commission on Preser- 
vation and Access 1989; Joint Task Force 
1992). 

Preserving illustrated materials is not 
easy. Oversize illustrations in brittle vol- 
umes suffer particular physical stress. 
Publishers combine text with illustrations 
by folding oversize items into the binding 
or pockets. While the pages of the vol- 
umes follow the usual course of slow 
chemical degradation, self-destruction of 
the oversize (oldouts moves swiftly be- 
cause the brittle folded edges break off 
and information is irretrievably lost. 

This is not an insignificant problem. 
In a random sample of brittle architec- 
ture monographs, the Preservation Di- 
vision found that 68% of the collection 
contains a mixture of illustrations not 
suitable for filming; 17% have oversize 
foldouts. Similarly, the University of 
Chicago Preservation Department re- 
ports that between 10% and 20% of 
their collections in the sciences contain 
oversize graphic materials (Preservation 
Department 1989). 
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Black-and-white microfilm certainly is 
not a successful method for preserving 
print materials that are heavily illustrated 
with color and oversize elements. Not 
only is the color lost; the oversize illustra- 
tions must be filmed in sections in order 
to keep them legible, and the result is a 
major loss of functionality. Sectioned illus- 
trations are often genuinely unusable. 

Even torn and crumbling original illus- 
trations can be preferable to poor repro- 
ductions. At Columbia, art and architec- 
ture faculty rejected microfilm of 
illustrated originals. Because microfilm- 
ing did not preserve the content of the 
volumes and because hand conservation 
was not feasible, selection for preserva- 
tion of brittle illustrated books in essence 
became selection for indefinite residence 
in the "sick bay" instead of selection to 
reformat the books and return their con- 
tent to scholars for research. 

Finding anew way to preserve text phis 
illustration thus ranks very high among 
Columbia's preservation priorities. Col- 
lection development specialists are en- 
ervation needs (many of the older 
materials are brittle), but are also ex- 
tremely frustrated by the technical limita- 
tions of preservation that have prevented 
them from making successful preserva- 
tion decisions on these very important 
conspectus level 4 and 5 collections, 
which would otherwise be among the first 
selected for preservation. 

Methodology 

In 1994 Columbia undertook a project 
funded by the Commission on Preserva- 
tion and Access to combine film with digi- 
tization and test the hybrid approach on 
illustrated materials. An important ques- 
tion tor the project was whether scanning 
a film intermediary would produce results 
comparable to scanning the original. The 
other area for investigation was to experi- 
ment with a means for integrating the 
digital (lies of the text and illustrations 
into an online whole. The goal was for the 
scholar to view the text and the illustra- 
tions in juxtaposition, as was possible with 
the original paper volume. 



In phase one of the project, we ad- 
dressed the scanning of oversize color il- 
lustrations, specifically maps. Capture 
was equally successful from film or from 
the original. We also have found, not sur- 
prisingly, that Internet access and delivery 
have definite limits at present and that 
printouts can serve as a stopgap in the 
interim. A detailed final report of the 
project and over three hundred digital 
images can be accessed over the Internet 
at http:// www.cc.columbia.edu/imaging/ 
html/largemaps/. 

Moving through film to digital was our 
preferred option for a number of reasons. 
For instance, several of the vendors work- 
ing on the project prefer scanning a film 
intermediary rather than the original, 
claiming that they can achieve a better 
scan from the film version. In practical 
terms, when the original is very fragile, 
handling needs to be minimized. Many 
scanners cannot accommodate oversize 
materials, whether fragile or not. There is 
also the fact that many scholars are still 
limited in their ability to access digital files 
(especially the very large files needed for 
pictorial materials) and might still choose 
to access the volumes in the film version. 

During the project we worked with 
five turn-of-the-century brittle maps from 
the New York State Museum Bulletin. We 
coin pared digital images made directly 
from the paper originals with digital im- 
ages made from single-frame color micro- 
fiche of those same maps. Single-frame 
microfiche use the entire field (normally 
105 x 145 mm) to carry just one image. 
The microfiche had been produced dur- 
ing an earlier Com mission on Preserva- 
tion and Access project, which proved that 
such microfiche could successfully cap- 
ture and preserve an oversize illustration's 
content in fine detail at a low reduction 
ratio (Klimley 1993). 

We have demonstrated that scanning 
the microfiche can, in fact, produce digital 
images with legibility equal to the images 
made directly from the original printed 
maps. The smallest print on the original 
maps is one millimeter high and can be 
read equidly well in the online versions 
produced by scanning the microfiche and 
in the versions made by scanning the origi- 
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nal maps. When scanned at apixel depth of 
24-bit color, a resolution level of 200 dots 
per inch (dpi) on the original map produced 
full legibility of the smallest type. 

We are used to hearing that 600 dpi is 
needed for preservation, but that is in the 
context of black-and- white (binary) scan- 
ning. The use of 24-bit color adds a great 
deal of visual information to the image. 
Higher pixel depth (that is, use of gray 
scale or color rather than black and white) 
allows use of lower resolution, so that 200 
dpi in 24-bit color gives legibility approxi- 
mately equivalent to 600 dpi binary (Ester 
1991). What this means for oversize im- 
ages is that a map twenty inches across 
requires 4,000 dots (20 inches x 200 dots) 
across its surface in order to reproduce 
the finest one millimeter print legibly in 
full color. The microfiche of that same 
map also needs 4,000 dots across the sur- 
face of tile map image to capture the same 
degree of detail as the original. On the 
microfiche the map image is perhaps only 
four inches wide, so that what is needed is 
four inches at 1,000 dpi when scanning 
the microfiche in order to reach 4,000 
dots across the map surface. 

While achieving legibility was quite 
successful during the project, questions 
remain about the quality of the color that 
can be delivered to the viewer. We can 
capture color with 24 bits of information 
per dot, which translates to a potential for 
sixteen million different hues. Capture 
can be very accurate if scanners are care- 
fully calibrated using standard color 
charts, but it is also true that certain scan- 
ners are biased toward certain color 
ranges, just as some films are "cooler" in 
tone and others are "warmer." 

Monitors normally display only 256 
colors. No two printers or monitors can be 
guaranteed to output exactly the same 
shades unless they have also been care- 
fully calibrated. All of this means that the 
color we see online is not terribly true to 
the original maps. However, in the case ol 
maps, color is primarily used for coding, 
so that most scholars are satisfied as long 
as all the codes remain distinct and the 
color approximates the original. But 
scholars who need full color accuracy (for 
instance, art historians) might well lind 



digital copies less than satisfactory. The 
degree to which the color of the film in- 
termediary does or does not match the 
paper original is also relevant. 

Conclusions 

Our conclusions, then, hold only for gen- 
res like modem printed maps, where the 
information is partly textual (place names, 
labels, numbers), partly linear (roads, bot- 
tlers), and partly codes made up of a lim- 
ited number of colors and patterns. There 
is a definable resolution at which we can 
say all information has been captured and 
is fully legible, just as we can for a printed 
page. There is no particular gain in using 
yet higher resolution because there is 
nothing further to capture. This contrasts 
with the situation in scanning works of art 
or historical artifacts with many subtle 
color tones, and where important infor- 
mation content may be contained in the 
very f ibers of the paper. 

Capture is one side of the coin, deliv- 
ery is the other. We can currently capture 
more information than can readily be 
transmitted or displayed on an average 
monitor. The files of the scanned maps at 
high resolution and 24-bit color can run as 
large as twenty megabytes when uncom- 
pressed. What Columbia has mounted on 
its Web site for Internet access are lossless 
GIF versions of the files with 256 colors 
and lossy JPEG versions with 16 million 
colors. The resolution is cut back to about 
150 dpi. These files run up to about six 
megabytes. Unfortunately, these lower- 
resolution files that are more easily trans- 
mitted and viewed cany too little detail 
foi- the largest maps to lie fully legible 
online, We can hope that this situation is 
temporary and that it will be corrected as 
hardware and Internet delivery times im- 
prove. Meanwhile, we also pruduced full- 
size, fully legible paper printouts from the 
high-resolution files as a use medium. 

Phase two of the project is now under- 
way, w ith a goal of reassembling the text 
ami illustrations online. We will scan the 
microfilm of the text of four volumes of 
the Museum Bulletin at 600 dpi in black 
and white, and will scan single-frame 
color microfiche of the illustrations in 24- 
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bit color at 200 dpi. This will produce a 
series of digital files, one for each page 
and one for each illustration. We will use 
indexing and document structure soft- 
ware to integrate the files of pages and 
illustrations so that users can move easily 
from one to another online. The result will 
be the full preservation of the four sample 
volumes. Long-lasting microfilm and mi- 
crofiche will be created for all the text and 
illustrations, along with a digital version 
that maintains the author's juxtaposition 
of words and illustrations online, and 
through paper printouts. 

Obviously, many questions remain. To 
what extent will the existence of these 
digital images satisfy the scholarly com- 
munity's needs? Will they affect how 
scholars do their research? What role will 
they play for scholars interested in de- 
tailed analysis of the maps? Will they serve 
as pointers to the originals that must then 
be consulted, or to requests for printouts, 
or will some scholars be able to do their 
work with the digital images alone? Will 
the quality of the color images be satisfac- 
tory? Will a bit-mapped version of the text 
suffice? 

Finally, what does all of this mean for 
selection for preservation? It appears to 
offer potential for a new option for selec- 
tors faced with trying to preserve one very 
difficult class of materials. And it offers 
one criterion to justify selecting digitiza- 
tion as a preservation method: to employ 



digital imaging on the grounds that a digi- 
tal version can solve preservation prob- 
lems that cannot be handled through ana- 
log means. Digitization broadens our 
ability to capture information from a 
wider range of media, so that more pres- 
ervation decisions can be made based on 
the condition and content of the item in- 
stead of on the limited range of traditional 
technical options for preservation. 
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Ergonomics Programs and 
Activities in Research Libraries 

Susan Cook Summer 

A survey of ergonomics activities and programs in research libraries pro- 
duced evidence of the degree to which libraries are creating formal organ- 
izational structures to address ergonomics. Data were ga thered that describe 
whether libraries are providing ergonomics equipment and accessories, 
whether libraries are offering ergonomics training sessions, whether ergo- 
nomics training and activities are focused on technical services departments, 
and whether concerns about ergonomics have had an impact on job descrip- 
tions or office design. An overview of current awareness and trends is given 
and some prommng ideas for addressing ergonomics issues are identified 
through a closer look at a few very active programs. 



An epidemic of work-related hand and 
arm injuries in computer users has pro- 
pelled the Held of ergonomics onto center 
stage. The increasing number of muscu- 
loskeletal injuries suffered stems primar- 
ily from vast increases in computer use in 
of fices, schools, and homes, where people 
perf orm thousands of repetitive motions 
for hours at a stretch, often sitting at badly 
arranged workstations. Other people have 
been plagued by back, shoulder, and neck 
strains from poor materials-handling 
techniques in the lifting and transporting 
of books, computer equipment, and heavy 
boxes. 

These injuries affect many types of of- 
fice workers, including journalists, tele- 
phone operators, data entry staff, word 



processors, and dozens of others. The in- 
juries come in a variety of degrees, forms, 
nomenclatures, and acronyms, including 
several types of repetitive stress injuries 
(RSI), repetitive motion injuries, and cu- 
mulative trauma disorders (CTD), such as 
tendinitis and carpal tunnel syndrome. 
While such injuries have long been known 
to musicians, factory workers, and em- 
ployees in the food industry, they are now 
afflicting what is currently the nation's 
largest occupational group: computer us- 
ers. Although most injuries can be pre- 
vented or caught and treated at an early 
stage, others are much more serious. 

This "epidemic" has raised public con- 
sciousness about ergonomics, the study of 
how we interact with our physical work 
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environment. It has spawned a large 
amount of literature, training, occupa- 
tional therapy, networking, and legislation 
aimed at its prevention and cure. For in- 
stance, the United States Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) has drafted proposed regulations 
for federal ergonomics standards that 
would require companies to assess ergo- 
nomic risks and take steps to reduce the 
possibility of repetitive stress injuries. If 
and when adopted, the regulations 
would cover approximately 120 million 
workers nationwide (Thyfault 1994, 20). 
While these complex regulations will 
take time to finalize and adopt, some 
states have already drafted or ratified 
simifar legislation. 

Newspapers, popular magazines, and 
television have all given ergonomics broad 
press coverage, A 1992 two-part New York 
Thnes article, "Epidemic at the Com- 
puter: Hand and Arm Injuries," outlined 
the problem and offered a list of ways to 
reduce the risk of injury (Brody 1992). 
Hundreds of more specialized articSes, 
journals, and books have focused on spe- 
cific aspects ol working at computers. 
Many of these, such as OSHA's 1991 pub- 
lication Working Safely with Video Dis- 
play Terminals (U.S. Dept. of Labor 
1991), include diagrams of recommended 
workstation set-up, exercises, and check- 
lists for computer operators. Dozens of 
newsletters, RSI support groups, and list- 
servs have sprung up during the past few 
years. (Electronic resources include Sore- 
hand and RSINET: Repetitive Strain In- 
jury Newsletter.) Unions and labor rela- 
tions boards have organized seminars on 
ergonomics to discuss the prevention of 
RSI, the proposed federal legislation, and 
workers' compensation. 

In response to the great number of 
injuries, some hospitals have established 
clinics to treat patients suffering from 
RSI. The Miller Health Care Institute at 
St. Lukes-Roosevelt Medical Center in 
New York, established in 1985 to treat 
musicians with injuries , now treats a grow- 
ing number of computer operators. Its 
director, Dr. Emil Pascarelli, coauthored 
a book entitled Repetitive Strain Injury: 
A Computer User's Guide (Pascarelli and 



Quilter 1994), which offers a seven-point 
program for the prevention and treatment 
of RSI. 

Computer supplies and product design 
likewise reflect the increased concern 
with ergonomics. In addition to adjustable 
office chairs and computer tables, equip- 
ment catalogs now include a large assort- 
ment of wrist rests, antiglare screens, tele- 
phone headsets, foot rests, and online 
programs that periodically remind users 
to refocus their eyes, exercise, or take a 
quick stretch break. One example is Exer- 
ciseBreak, a program of pop-up windows 
with stretch and relaxation exercises. 

Keyboard design is under new scrutiny 
as companies experiment with models de- 
signed to encourage typing with hands 
and wrists in a more neutral position, re- 
duce overuse of the right hand, and chan- 
nel some keying away from the weakest 
fingers. This includes a whole slew of "er- 
gonomic" keyboards featuring variations 
on conventional key arrangement, tilt, or 
the shape and contour of the keyboard 
itself. Apple Computer was the first to 
develop a keyboard that splits into two 
pieces. Microsoft introduced the "Natural 
Keyboard," and many other companies 
have likewise experimented in this area 
(Manes 1994). Advertising has adopted 
ergonomics as a catchword, using it in 
descriptions of not only office equipment, 
but of car and airplane seats, cameras, 
scissors, and many other tools used in 
workshops, kitchens, and gardens. 

Concerns about ergonomics have en- 
gendered a brand new area of fitness, with 
a wealth of publications, videos, and on- 
line programs devoted to well-being at the 
office. These include exercise routines for 
the hands and arms, eye exercises, and 
guidelines for seated and standing pos- 
ture. For example, Eyercize is a software 
program that interrupts the operator at 
periodic intervals and leads eye exercises. 
Articles on ergonomics report handouts, 
training, and exercise programs sprouting 
up in settings as diverse as the offices of 
Microsoft, Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, the clothing manufacturer 
OshKosh B'Gosh, and LSG/Sky Chefs, 
the airline caterer (Ubols 1992; Fefer 
1994). 
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Increased Awareness of 
Ergonomics in Libraries 

Libraries have become increasingly auto- 
mated during the last decade. In addition 
to building and maintaining online cata- 
logs, staff members in circulation, refer- 
ence, collection development, binding 
preparation, serials control, interlibrary 
loan, personnel, and administration are all 
spending more time at their computer 
keyboards. In addition, nearly all related 
tasks are likewise computer-dependent: 
word processing for correspondence, re- 
ports, memos, and procedural documen- 
tation; statistics compilation; electronic 
mail; and use of the Internet for dozens ol 
applications. Increasing numbers of news- 
letters and journals are also changing to 
online formats. And, the movement in li- 
braries away from the card catalog, the 
typewriter, and paper files has greatly de- 
creased formerly built-in physical activi- 
ties like rolling in typewriter paper, pull- 
ing out catalog drawers, and walking 
across the office to consult manual files. 
In short, in many institutions streamlined 
workflows combined with reduced staff 
have resulted in staff members being in- 
creasingly tied to their computers with 
less offline work to mix into their daily 
routines. 

This new environment has resulted in 
an increase in RSIs and in a growing 
awareness of ergonomic issues in libraries. 
There is now a rich literature on ergonom- 
ics and libraries in monographs, journal 
articles, and electronic resources. The 
majority of these publications focus on 
economically sound principles of work- 
station arrangement, posture, and work 
habits. Others discuss ergonomics as an 
aspect of library management, including 
its relation to automation, organizational 
change, space planning, equipment budg- 
ets, and personnel issues. While many 
authors are concerned with computer- 
dependent technical services depart- 
ments, more attention is being given to 
reference and circulation service points, 
as well as to patron workstations. 

Ergonomics has also been discussed in 
a number of postings on the AUTOCAT 



discussion list, where librarians have re- 
ported recent increases in carpal tunnel 
injuries and staff members out for surgery 
or on disability. Some postings have men- 
tioned the establishment of staff training 
in ergonomics and the purchase of adjust- 
able furniture and computer accessories 
such as wrist rests. Others have discussed 
joh restructuring or job sharing intended 
to provide staff with more noncomputer 
work and thereby reduce RSIs. 

The Library of Congress (LC) gopher, 
MARVEL, includes a series of articles on 
ergonomics written by Barbara Bryant. 
The fust of these estimated that "eight out 
of every 100 LC employees suffer work- 
related injuries" caused by repeated 
physical stresses and "outdated worksta- 
tion design and poor materials -handling 
techniques, along with the lack oi em- 
ployee training programs" (Bryant 1993). 
Subsequent articles reported significant 
improvements due to ergonomics training 
through a library-wide Workplace Ergo- 
nomics Program, workstation evaluations, 
and the purchase of improved furnishings. 
The program trained literally hundreds oi 
LC staff members. Some of LC's training 
is based on courses given by the Joyce 
Institute, a Seattle-based firm specializing 
in ergonomics. In 1991 and 1992 this in- 
cluded the institute's "Datahealth Ergo- 
nomics Seminars" and "Practical Office 
Ergonomics," attended by several hun- 
dred people, as well as the certification of 
a number of LC staff members as key 
trainers. In 1991 LC's Collections Serv- 
ices Visual Display Terminal (VDT) Ergo- 
nomics Committee produced a laminated 
handout called "Ergonomics and VDT 
Use," which was distributed to LC staff, 
with another 7,500 copies later sent to 
more than five hundred libraries around 
the country. The broadside was reissued 
in 1992. Many libraries distributed copies 
or based local ergonomics handouts on 
LC's publication. 

Ergonomics has been the discussion 
topic at several library conference ses- 
sions, including the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Library Collections & Techni- 
cal Services LITA Serials Automation 
Interest Group at the ALA Midwinter 
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Conference in January 1993 (Ten Have 
1993). Approximately fifty out of ahout 
sixty attendees reported work-related in- 
juries at dieir institutions. Reports from 
Michigan State University Libraries and 
the University of Chicago Library both 
stressed the importance of increased staff 
awareness of ergonomics and RSI, train- 
ing programs, the purchase of fully adjust- 
able furniture, and the provision of com- 
puter accessories including foot rests, 
antiglare screens, and wrist rests. The fall 
1994 NOTIS Users' Group Meeting 
(NUGM) also featured a session on ergo- 
nomics. Attendees received copies of the 
LC ergonomics handout, a checklist for 
posture and work habits, recommended 
exercises, a bibliography, and information 
on related electronic resources. 

Earlier Survey 

A few years ago, Elizabeth N. Steinhagen 
and Carolyn J. Mueller, both from Hum- 
boldt State University Library, conducted 
a survey of ergonomics activities at 185 
medium-sized academic libraries and 
published their results in a 1992 issue of 
Technical Services Quarterly (Steinliagen 
and Mueller 1992). The ninety-eight us- 
able responses they received indicated 
that "in spite of the fact that the majority 
(81%) of the libraries represented have 
online puhlie access catalogs, and thus 
would he expected to provide reduced 
opportunities for work away from a VDT, 
at this time there is no apparent imbalance 
in online and non-VDT responsibilities'" 
(Steinhagen and Mueller 1992, 34). The 
noncomputer tasks listed in the survey 
returns included off-terminal editing and 
cataloging, shelflist/card catalog mainte- 
nance, processing activities, filing/revi- 
sion, and authority work. Steinhagen and 
Mueller also found that ergonomic furni- 
ture (other than adjustable chairs) and 
accessories were not widely used in the 
libraries surveyed. The most common 
items reported were pneumatically ad- 
justable chairs (50%), window blinds 
(42%), and antiglare screens (41%). Re- 
sponses about what the respondents- 
would like if funding were available in- 



cluded fully ergonomic workstations 
(79%) and computers at individual desks 
(63%). 

Summary of Results 
of This Survey 

The present survey was designed to assess 
the current state of ergonomics programs 
and activities in research libraries in terms 
of factors including: (1) whether libraries 
are establishing formal ergonomics com- 
mittees or programs; (2) whether libraries 
are buying much ergonomics equipment 
and accessories; (3) how much libraries 
are incorporating ergonomics concerns 
into the design or renovation of offices 
and departments; (4) what libraries are 
offering in terms of ergonomics training 
programs; (5) whether job descriptions or 
union negotiations are reflecting concerns 
about ergonomics; (6) how many libraries 
have experienced work-related ergo- 
nomic injuries; (7) whether staff members 
have raised questions and concerns about 
ergonomics; and (8) where innovative or 
"model" programs are in place. 

A questionnaire was sent to 104 heads 
of technical services at ARL libraries, and 
fifty-four responses were returned. In ad- 
dition, five people responded to an 
AUTOCAT posting asking for descrip- 
tions of ergonomics programs at libraries 
that had not received the questionnaire. 
The results clearly show that ergonomics 
has become an important topic in libraries 
and that ergonomics training, equipment, 
and accessories are now widespread. 

The first section asked whether librari- 
ans had established formal ergonomics 
committees or programs and, if so, what 
categories and levels of staff were in- 
volved. Seventeen reported they had 
formed ergonomics committees or pro- 
grams, while thirty-seven had not. A num- 
ber of respondents noted that their com- 
mittees were formed during the past three 
years, while others said they were actively 
planning to appoint such a group because 
of the increasing need and concern for 
ergonomics. Committee members pri- 
marily include professional librarians and 
paraprofessional staff, with some also re- . 
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porting involvement by administrators 
and others, including facility designers 
and consultants from university health 
services. Nearly all committees reported 
working in conjunction with other depart- 
ments, including library personnel (13), 
library systems offices (7), and the univer- 
sity office of health and safety (15), In 
addition, some committees reported 
working with the university labor relations 
department, the facility design depart- 
ment, and the training and development 
office. One mentioned working with the 
university-wide ergonomics officer, who 
provides workstation evaluation, cost esti- 
mates for upgrade and design, training 
programs and literature, and eye exams 
for computer users. 

These committees' major areas of ac- 
tivity are workstation design, training pro- 
grams, and literature distribution. Two 
completed questionnaires listed conduct- 
ing exercise sessions, while three listed 
activities like acquiring ergonomic acces- 
sories and publishing lists of recommen- 
dations. Not a single committee or pro- 
gram reported limiting its activities to 
technical services units. 

The second section of the question- 
naire asked what ergonomic equipment 
and supplies libraries are purchasing. The 
replies showed that virtually all libraries 
are buying some ergonomic equipment 
and that many are supplying a wide variety 
of different items. These results show a 
marked increase over the findings by 
Steinhagen and Mueller (1992). 

Adjustable chairs topped the list, with 
fifty-two libraries (96%) reporting. This 
was followed by wrists rests (50 libraries, 
or 93%), antiglare screens and document 
holders (49 libraries, or 91% each), foot 
rests (44 libraries, or 81%), adjustable ta- 
bles or workstations (39 libraries, or 72%), 
and acoustic printer pads or covers (22 
libraries, or 41%). Other items listed in- 
cluded humidifiers or dehumidifiers, ad- 
justable monitor arms, split keyboards, 
keyboard/mouse trays, mechanical lifting 
devices, sorting stools, and back supports 
for staff who do shelving. 

In response to whether such items 
were available for all staff or only when 
requested, twenty-two respondents 



checked "for all staff," while forty-three 
checked "only when requested." This sec- 
tion elicited numerous comments, many 
of which were common to several librar- 
ies. A number of respondents said that, 
while such equipment is theoretically 
available to all staff, general practice has 
been to provide things upon request when 
someone has noticed a particular prohlern 
I h rough a workstation review. Several oth- 
ers reported that adjustable furniture and 
ergonomic equipment and accessories 
were being introduced on a gradual or 
piecemeal basis, often tied into office 
renovations, the introduction of new 
equipment, or annual equipment budg- 
ets. Some respondents said that small 
items (e.g., antiglare screens, wrist rests, 
and foot rests) were available throughout 
the year, with larger purchases (furniture) 
purchased annually. One respondent 
mentioned that even when staff have ad- 
justable chairs and workstations, "they sel- 
dom seem to take advantage of those fea- 
tures." A few said they were only 
beginning to move in the direction of sup- 
plying ergonomic equipment and accesso- 
ries. Some of these reported that their 
institution was coordinating the purchase 
of these items with the selection of inte- 
grated systems that will put computers on 
all staff desks, while others reported that 
they were hampered by budgetary con- 
straints. 

Ergonomics concerns are being incor- 
porated into office renovation and design. 
For example, eighteen reported the use of 
sound-absorbent flooring, walls, and ceil- 
ing tiles. Fourteen reported the use of 
recessed lighting, eleven reported using 
nonreflective paint, nine reported tinted 
window glass, and three listed other items, 
such as reduced lighting. 

While only seventeen reported formal 
ergonomics committees or programs, er- 
gonomics education and training have be- 
come widespread. Thirty-two distribute 
handouts or articles, thirty-one offer 
seminars or workshops for computer us- 
ers, twenty-four listed workstation evalu- 
ations, nineteen offer seminars or work- 
shops to avoid lower-back injuries, and 
thirteen show training videos. A few offer 
eye exams for computer users, exercise 
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sessions, and other training .fusions, such 
as "wellness programs" that include ergo- 
nomics among other topics. 

Ergonomics is also beginning to factor 
into the design of job descriptions. Thir- 
teen reported that jobs have been revised 
or redesigned to take ergonomics into ac- 
count, while Forty-one reported that no 
such changes have been made. Ten re- 
ported that union negotiations have in- 
cluded concerns or stipulations about er- 
gonomics or ergonomic equipment, while 
thirty reported that they have not. A num- 
ber of respondents noted that unions are 
currently pursuing issues related to ergo- 
nomics. While many have not incorpo- 
rated ergonomics into job descriptions, 
there is clearly a trend to take such factors 
into consideration. One respondent 
added in the margin: 'They should!" Some 
questionnaires listed informal changes to 
daily routines, such as identifying "non- 
workstation activities to vary staff assign- 
ments" and other similar practices. Many 
libraries do not have unionized staff, and 
therefore skipped the question. 

The last section of the survey focused 
on whether staff members have had work- 
related ergonomic injuries and whether 
they have raised questions or concerns 
about ergonomics. Eighty-three percent 
reported injuries. Many of those reporting 
injuries said multiple staff members at 
their libraries had experienced carpal 
tunnel syndrome and other types of re- 
petitive stress injuries, some of which re- 
quired physical therapy, splints, or sur- 
ge ly. Fifty-three reported that staff 
members had raised concerns about ergo- 
nomics, and forty-five reported that the 
provision of ergonomics training or equip- 
ment seems to improve staff morale and 
effectiveness. 

Some Model Programs 

In addition to providing an overall picture 
of ergonomics activities in libraries, the 
survey results — along with the literature 
and handouts some respondents en- 
closed — also identified a few institutions 
with extremely active, broad, and innova- 
tive programs. Some brief examples 
follow. 



Colorado State University 
Libraries 

Initiated in 1990, the ergonomics pro- 
gram at Colorado State University Librar- 
ies is coordinated by the personnel librar- 
ian, who works in conjunction with a 
consultant from University Health Serv- 
ices. Additional input is provided by the 
Assistive Technology Resource Center of 
the Department of Occupational Therapy 
and the library building proctor. 

The program includes a number of 
"standard features," such as conducting 
ergonomic evaluations for all staff mem- 

ries and equipment based on the results 
of the evaluations. In addition, the pro- 
gram organizes seminars for computer 
users, seminars about avoiding lower- 
back injuries, video showings, a checklist 
foT comfort at the computer, and exten- 
sive handouts and literature. The activi- 
ties are available both to paraprofessional 
staff (who spend approximately 44% of 
their time at computers) and to profes- 
sional staff (who spend approximately 
28%). 

The Colorado program has also incor- 
porated ergonomics into performance ap- 
praisals, which have a section called 
"Emergency, security, safety and ergo- 
nomics." This includes evaluation in terms 
of: advocacy for safety and ergonomics; 
m along suggestions for improvements; 
serving as a role model; and "observing 
ergonomic principles in the handling of 
materials and in appropriate adjustments 
to the workstation" (Bush 1994). Among 
the factors listed in the appraisal form are: 
observing ergonomic practices prescribed 
during the review; performing required 
exercises; taking breaks from the com- 
puter as recommended; reporting ergo- 
nomic problems; and using proper body 
mechanics for lifting and transporting ma- 
terials. Supervisors are responsible for 
seeing that the practices are positively re- 
inforced and for monitoring the ergo- 
nomic situation within the unit. The ap- 
praisal is tied into a policy statement 
issued hy the Colorado State University 
Libraries that specifies the ergonomics 
responsibilities of the administration, per- 
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sonnel department, supervisors, employ- 
ees, and building proctors. 

Library of Congress 

The Library of Congress Workplace Ergo- 
nomics Program covers all positions 
throughout the enormous LC system, in- 
cluding both staff who work at computers 
and staff who perform various types of 
materials-handling, such as using book- 
trucks to transport books, manuscripts, and 
motion pictures. Approximately 40% of 
both professional and paraprof essional staff 
spend more than six hours per day at the 
computer, with another 22% using the com- 
puter for more than four hours per day. 

The programs main component is 
"f ormal surveillance and job analysis and 
design using tools, including survey in- 
struments, as specified in the 1990 OSHA 
draft for an ergonomics program" (Mans- 
field 1994). This includes looking for risk 
factors through videotaping, completing 
checklists, and workflow analysis. The 
committee works with the Office of 
Health and Safety, the Facility Design and 
Construction Office, and the Staff Train- 
ing and Development Office. In addition 
to many "standard" ergonomics accesso- 
ries (e.g., adjustable furniture, antiglare 
screens, wrist rests and foot rests, etc.), 
staff members receive, as needed, book 
holders and mechanical lifting devices to 
deal with the more than thirty-one thousand 
items received daily. The committee issued 
a poster series on proper VDT work habits, 
a broadside on VDT exercises, and the na- 
tionally distributed broadside on proper 
VDT workstation configuration. The arti- 
cles posted on MARVEL give additional 
information about this large program. 

Columbia University Libraries 

Columbia's program began in early 1992 
with a six-member Glare Screen Task 
Force, appointed to evaluate and select 
antiglare screens for technical services de- 
partments when a major workflow reor- 
ganization was putting computers on 
every desk for the first time. The work of 
the task force identified many related 
questions, leading to the appointment of 



a permanent group with a broader focus. 
The group now includes a six-member 
committee working with a group of "coor- 
dinators," representing a total of twenty- 
two library units or departments. The 
group works very closely with the Of f ice 
of Environmental Health and Safety and 
has developed a multifaceted program of 
training and activities. 

The Environmental Health and Safety 
Office provides expertise in the form of: 
(1) periodic workshops and extensive 
handouts on working safely with VDTs 
and on avoiding lower-back injuries in ma- 
terials handling; (2) personal audits of in- 
dividual workstations and the training of 
committee members and coordinators to 
conduct such audits; (3) the loan of train- 
ing videos; and (4) special problem reso- 
lution as needed, such as measuring light 
levels and evaluating the materials-han- 
dling techniques of staff who do large 
amounts of lifting or reshelving. 

The committee and coordinators serve 
as "local experts" or resource people in 
their units. Their responsibilities include: 
(1) maintaining and distributing articles 
and handouts, many of which have been 
compiled into standardized "Ergonomics 
Literature Notebooks"; (2) performing 
workstation reviews, including the recom- 
mendation of accessories such as wrist 
rests, foot rests, task lamps, copy stands, 
and antiglare screens, as needed; (3) test- 
ing and evaluating new equipment and 
accessories; (4) serving as liaisons to the 
committee chair and the Office of Envi- 
ronmental Health and Safety to help iden- 
tify problems and develop solutions; and 
(5) planning training events. 

The configuration of the committee 
and coordinators and their ties to the En- 
vironmental Health and Safety Office 
have spread ergonomics awareness and 
training throughout the libraries and have 
created a framework for broad and sys- 
tematic staff orientation, training, and 
problem resolution. 

Michigan State University 

A particularly active and comprehensive 
program is sponsored by the Ergonomics 
Awareness Committee of Michigan State 
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University Libraries. Known as the "Er- 
gobusters," this group includes adminis- 
trators, professional staff, and paraprofes- 
sionals. They assist both professional staff, 
who spend varying amounts of time at the 
computer, and paraprofessional staff, who 
spend between 75% and 80% of their time 
at the computer. The group's activities in- 
clude workstation design, training, public- 
ity, and extensive follow-up evaluation, its 
work is closely tied to the university's com- 
prehensive ergonomics policy, imple- 
mented in response to a sharp increase in 
cumulative trauma disorders. This polity 
recommends "routine and widespread 
consideration of ergonomics issues" and 
includes mandates for training, worksta- 
tion design, job design, medical manage- 
ment, and individual compliance. The li- 
braries' own Economic Statement of 
Responsibility builds on this, particularly 
emphasizing the importance of staff mo- 
rale and safety. The committee's work has 
resulted in a significant drop in workers' 
compensation claims and a boost in mo- 
rale. 

A major component of the committee's 
activity involves workstation evaluation, 
for which they have developed a series of 
checklists: (1) background surveys (e.g., 
staff member's height, vision problems, 
work habits, physical discomforts no- 
ticed); (2) chair evaluation forms used to 
compare and contrast sixteen points about 
three different chair models; and (3) a 
four-page worksite evaluation form with 
sections on chairs and seating, keyboards 
and arm positioning, VDTs, comments 
made both before and after evaluations 
and corrective actions, and sections for 
both individual and shared workstations. 
They also put together a number of hand- 
outs, workstation checklists, recom- 
mended exercises, and bibliographies. 
The Ergobusters are authorized to order 
inexpensive items (such as wrist rests and 
monitor stands) as part of their evalu- 
ations. The Ergobusters have also assisted 
with improving the larger working envi- 
ronment. They have, for instance, ordered 
partitions to reduce noise in the technical 
services division and ordered curtains and 
changes in lighting to reduce glare in the 
business library. 



In addition to working with full-time 
staff members, the Ergobusters are col- 
laborating with the Student Advisory 
Committee to give ergonomics training to 
the libraries' six hundred student employ- 
ees. They have also given "Supervisor Er- 
gonomic Awareness" seminars in which 
they suggest ways for supervisors to pre- 
vent work-related injuries and ways su- 
pervisors can help injured workers return 
to work. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The results of this survey indicate a grow- 
ing availability of ergonomics training, 
equipment, and accessories in research 
libraries. This is true of libraries both with 
and without formal ergonomics programs. 
Some of this activity has been driven by 
increasing numbers of work-related ergo- 
nomic injuries such as carpal tunnel syn- 
drome. Furthermore, some libraries are 
incorporating ergonomics concerns into 
job descriptions, union negotiations, and 
office design and renovation. 

There is a definite increase in the num- 
ber of libraries establishing formal ergo- 
nomics committees or programs, although 
this number is still relatively small. For 
libraries that do have such programs, the 
committee structure and mandate have 
enabled participants to organize and pro- 
vide standardized training in ergonomics 
and materials-handling to large numbers 
of staff. In addition, these committees 
provide a forum and network for problem 
identification and resolution, as well as an 
official channel to relevant services in de- 
partments such as personnel, library sys- 
tems, and campus health and safety. 
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Slide Collection Management in Li- 
braries and Information Units. Glyn 
Sutcliffe. Aldershot, Hampshire, Eng- 
land, and Brookfield, Vt.: Gower, 1995. 
219p. $74.95 (ISBN 0-56607-580-6). 
LC 94-22678. 

This book 1$ an important, if not quirky, 
addition to the meager literature of slide 
Iibrarianship. The author takes a broadly 
inclusive view of an oft-ignored speciali- 
zation and gives it resonance. Although 
the title suggests a work that aims to be a 
definitive manual of practice, in fact Sut- 
cliffe has produced something different — 
a discourse, an essay on the state of the 
art, covering its literature and practices 
across a variety of subject fields. He also 
discusses the possible impact of imaging 
technologies on pictorial information. Not 
what it at first appears to be, this book is 
a thoughtful and important, albeit un- 
usual, addition to the field. 

With the exception of the important 
and regular output of the two periodicals 
of the Visual Resources Association, Vis- 
ual Resources, an International Journal of 
Documentation and VRA Bulletin, the 
slide librarians' professional bookshelf de- 
mands little space. The literature of slide 
collection management is, as Sutcliffe 
notes, "incomplete and fragmented" (p. 
34). (Throughout this review I use the 
terms "slide collection management" and 
"slide Iibrarianship" interchangeably. The 
former and more inclusive term covers 
the literature of slide management re- 
gardless of professional training). That lit- 
erature, in addition to falling outside of 
mainstream Iibrarianship, is largely out of 
date, predating image databases, net- 
worked images, and the World Wide Web. 

There are just thirty-two monographs 
with the subject heading "Libraries — 



Special collections — Slides" in the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center Inc.'s 
FirstSearch database. Ranging in date 
from 1967 to 1995, these monographs in- 
clude second editions and duplicate rec- 
ords, and consist primarily of how-to 
manuals and spiral-bound pamphlets, all 
based on first-hand experience or surveys 
of practice. 

Slide librarians are generally aware 
years in advance of forthcoming books in 
their field. Betty Jo Irvine's standard text, 
Slide Libraries, galvanized the commu- 
nity of academic slide librarians and slide 
curators during the late 1960s, and Nancy 
Schuller's lengthy manual, Management 
for Visual Resources Collections, was long 
awaited in the mid-1980s. 

Sutclif f e s book comes to us from a very 
different impetus. Sutcliffe is the audio- 
visual librarian at the Learning Resources 
Center, Calderdale College, Halifax, 
U.K., where the neglected slide sets and 
slide/tape programs led him to concen- 
trate on medical slide management for his 
library degree ("The Management and 
Exploitation of Photograpllic Slide Col- 
lections in University Teaching Hospi- 
tals." M.Phil, diesis, Aberystwyth, Univer- 
sity of Wales, 1989). Sutcliffe's goal is to 
make a "coordinating contribution in a 
fragmented area of information work 
which is likely to benefit from a sharper 
profile and . . . pooling of tile expertise 
which exists in many (Efferent but loosely- 
related areas" (p. 21). He brings together 
the literature of the collections manage- 
ment practices of the established visual 
arts and medical illustration communities, 
f inding little published literature on prac- 
tices in public libraries, museums, and 
photographic rights and reproduction 
houses. He looks at the field with a broad 
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perspective and a critical eye, and in- 
cludes the "true" slide library, smaller and 
less-structured slide collections, as well as 
slide sets and slide/tape programs in me- 
dia centers. 

Given the underdeveloped literature 
of this field, the breadth of his goals, the 
variety of institutions and academic fields 
with slide collections, the ongoing dis- 
agreement over the proper training for 
slide professionals, the marginalization of 
the specialization, and the rapidity of 
technological changes in imaging capabili- 
ties, it is no wonder that Sutcliff'e's book is 
both fascinating and uneven. Where Sut- 
cliffe succeeds admirably is in his place- 
ment of a multitude of factors in a histori- 
cal context, bringing these into the 
present, and making them intelligible and 
interesting. This is true even when he goes 
too far in one direction or not enough in 
another: for instance, his full discussion of 
visual orientation contrasts with the brev- 
ity of his discussion on the complex issue 
of copyright of images, when one wishes 
those priorities had been reversed. This 
suggests that the book is the product not 
of practice, hut of thought; not the shde 
librarian hut die armchair scholar. For 
example, in his introductory chapter, 
"Background and Trends in Slide Collec- 
tion Management," he covers the slide as 
a library item, the interrelationship of the 
slide with other picture-making technolo- 
gies, preconceptions about slides by tradi- 
tional librarians, the problems with inte- 
grating slides with other audiovisual 
materials in media centers, detrimental 
packaging of slide sets to look like books, 
and the value of the "unitary" slide library 
over slide/tape programs and slide sets. 
In a pure sense the true slide Ubrary is that 
which has been referred to by one primary 
source as made up of "unitary images". 
This distinction is important since . . 
whereas the tape/slide sequence and the 
slide set can be successfully integrated in 
conventional library shelving arrange- 
ments the collection of single images by its 
very nature requires segregated treat- 
ment. Clearly, almost any body of slides 
can be grouped into subsections to form 
sets in fixed sequences and it is a crucial 



management decision to choose to do this 
or to make the basic unit of the collection 
the single image. This has a fundamental 
effect on the amount of processing work 
which is required in identifying, labeling, 
classifying, cataloguing and indexing. 
There is no escape from the fact that the 
collection of unitary images requires con- 
siderably more labour to establish, admin- 
ister and maintain than does a collection ol 
slide sets, but it is also inescapable that 
such work is an absolute necessity to fulfill 
the specific needs that such a collection is 
constructed to meet (p. 26). 
In his second chapter, "The Literature 
of Slide Collection Management," he ex- 
amines the literature from several differ- 
ent historical perspectives. Discussing is- 
sues such as the marginalization of slide 
librarians and divisions within the field 
itself between slide librarians and slide 
curators (professional managers not 
trained as librarians), Sutcliffe's long Brit- 
ish sentences read almost as asides, but 
are right on mark. 

Latterly a conscious shift in library educa- 
tion has been made away from the concept 
of the librarian being a book manager to- 
wards being an information manager. This 
has been reflected strongly in the content 
of degree courses offered and has ex- 
tended to the renaming of university de- 
partments to emphasize information 
management rather than traditional li- 
brarianship. It can no longer he in doubt 
I hat pictorial information in iill its forms is 
firmly within the ambit of" modern librarian- 
ship or professional information work and 
that the continuing integration of text and 
illustrations, in image databases for exam- 
ple, is likely to confirm and consolidate this. 
It was not until the late 1980s though, that 
this trend reached an openly and fully ac- 
knowledged conclusion {p. 48). 
Where most shde management litera- 
ture surveys arrange the literature accord- 
ing to practice (copyright, production, 
physical facilities, etc.), SutclfHe's historical 
approach divides tile literature into three 
periods based on developments in comput- 
ing technology: from the earliest mention 
of slides in the seventeenth century up to 
1983, 1983-1989, and 1989 to date. 
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Sutcliff e also positions the literature in 
terms of the debates over professional 
training, acknowledging the strengths that 
both slide librarians and slide curators 
have brought to the field, and the impact 
that this division has had on the literature. 

However, other chapters are less suc- 
cessful, such as "The Technical Prepara- 
tion of Slides as Stock Items" and "Com- 
mercially Available Slide Management 
and Retrieval Packages." His chapter 
"Slide Retrieval" falls somewhere be- 
tween the practical and the analytical, 
with an awkward result. Here he tackles 
the still contentious debate over whether 
to classify or not, curiously but sensibly 
combining it with a prosaic discussion of 
slide storage systems. 

Sutclifle admits to seeing some value 
in adapting book classification schemes 
for slides, at first a shocking confession. 
However, his view makes more sense after 
reading the chapter on "Medical Slide 
Collections," where the practice is com- 
mon. (It is not common in art and archi- 
tecture collections in the United States.) 
Because Sutcliife takes an integrated ap- 
proach to issues in slide management 
throughout the book, implications of im- 
aging teelinofogias are addressed 
throughout and are not confined to his 
chapter "Optical Disc Systems and the 
Slide." 

Sutcliffe's book would have benefited 
by any one of several factors. His descrip- 
tion of slide storage systems is one of the 
areas in which British practice differs 
from American, and the same is true in the 
areas of copyright and preference for ana- 
log technology. These could have been 
compared explicitly and more fully. In- 
deed, comparison of British and American 
raetiee throughout the book would have 
roadened his information base. The ap- 
pendices are entirely British and would 
have benefited from American equiva- 
lents, as well as an additional month's 
worth of concentrated information gath- 
ering to bring them fully up to date. Prod- 
ucts like Kodaks Picture Exchange soft- 
ware and DigitaJ Collections, Ine.'s 
Em b ARK, the successor to AXS Art Ac- 
cess image database software, are serious 



omissions. Footnoting could have been 
more specific, pointing more often to ex- 
act pages or authors. As a state-of-the-art 
review, either an annotated bibliography 
or a classified bibliography would have 
been more useful than one long alphabeti- 
cal listing. Nevertheless, the book con- 
tains a wealth of factual information not 
readily found elsewhere, and it achieved 
its goals. It made for productive, stimulat- 
ing, and provocative reading, and makes a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
the field. — By Maryiy Snow, Architecture 
Slide Library, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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Collection Management and Develop- 
ment: Issues in an Electronic Era. 
Proceedings of the Advanced Col- 
lection Management and Develop- 
ment Institute, 1993. Ed. Peggy 
Johnson and Bonnie MacEwan. 
ALCTS Papers on Library Technical 
Services and Collections, no. 5. Chi- 
cago: ALA, 1994. 148p. $24 (ISBN 0- 
8389-3347-1). LC 94-19300. 
Collection Management and Develop- 
ment: Issues in an Electronic Era contains 
the papers given at the first Advanced 
Collection Management and Develop- 
ment Institute in Chicago in 1993. The 
institute grew out of a series of successful 
regional institutes on the basics of collec- 
tion development that have been a popu- 
lar Association for Library Collections and 
Technical Services (ALCTS) continuing 
education initiative since the first offering 
in 1981 in Stanford, California. The book 
is not for beginners because it assumes a 
fundamental knowledge of collection de- 
velopment. For accuracy in title keyword 
indexing, the phrase "Academic Research 
libraries" should have appeared some- 
where because each of the speakers 
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comes from and addresses issues impor- 
tant to this subset of libraries. 

The list of contributors includes some 
of the best known names in the academic 
library world, confirming that the institute 
participants certainly got their moneys 
worth. For the most part, the quality of 
the presentations matches their reputa- 
tions. After an introduction and overview, 
the papers are grouped around three 
themes: "Administrative Aspects," "Im- 
pact of New Technologies," and "Finan- 
cial Issues." 

In his introduction, Joseph J. Branin 
summarizes the themes and emphasizes 
the changes in collection development 
since the 1981 Stanford institute. Paul 
Mosher, vice provost and director of li- 
braries at the University of Pennsylvania, 
provides the "Overview," in which he 
speaks of the "shattering of the knowledge 
paradigm and book culture" (p. 8). Re- 
search libraries are finding that their fi- 
nancial resources are not increasing as 
rapidly as the volume and cost of new 
information. In his words, "we art; moving 
from the age of the library as an ordered 
and ordering institution to the library as a 
situational or virtual one, an adaptive cul- 
ture characterized by change" (p. 10). 

The section on "Financial Issues" is the 
most traditional. Eugene L. Wiemers dis- 
cusses "Financial Issues for Collection 
Managers in the 1990s." His main point is 
that the inflation rate for library materials 
is so much higher than the consumer price 
index that it would be a "national crisis" 
like auto insurance and health care if it did 
not apply only to the restricted research 
library community. Two success stories 
follow: Bonnie MacEwan tells how the 
Pennsylvania State University Libraries 
use accurate budget projections to get 
maintenance funding for library acquisi- 
tions, and Gay Daimelly reports on the 
same process at Ohio State University, 
where collection development experts 
met with university budget administrators 
(<> develop a library materials price index 
acceptable to both parties. Finally, in 
"Fundraising for Collection Development 
Librarians," David Farrell argues that 
fundraising should concentrate on major 



donors as the best source for collection 
development dollars. 

In the section on "Administrative As- 
pects," Nancy M. Cline begins with "Staff- 
ing: The Art of Managing Change." Her 
premise is that "people are the most im- 
portant element in libraries" (p. 13). 
While she def ines a long list of competen- 
cies for collection development special- 
ists, she does not believe that any single 
organizational model can fit all libraries. 
Tony Ferguson, in "Collection Develop- 
ment Politics: The Art of the Possible," 
examines how funding decisions are made 
within the academic environment. He ar- 
gues that to succeed, collection develop- 
ment officers must persuade their direc- 
tors to share their vision. Kathleen Zar 
breaks no new ground in "Politics and 
Policy from the Trenches." In her list of 
major activities, she assumes that the col- 
lection developer provides public serv- 
ices, including reference and bibliog- 
raphic instruction, a point that some 
would find restrictive. She concludes that 
both the generals and the foot soldiers 
should share the same objectives by mu- 
tually exchanging their perspectives and 
perceptions. 

The first paper in the section on the 
"Impact of New Technologies" is the most 
lucid discussion of copyright that I have 
ever read. In "Moving Copyright to Li- 
brarians' Action Agenda," Gloriana St. 
Clair avoids technical details to concen- 
trate on the rationale behind copyright— 
"the socie tally determined maximum pro- 
duction of knowledge" (p. 52), She sees a 
fundamental difference between copy- 
right as a means to protect commercial 
interests and its function within the schol- 
arly communication system. For her, "a 
vision of the future in which scholars re- 
tain the right for nonprofit organizations 
to copy their articles would be most bene- 
ficial to society" (p. 61). Next, I worried 
that a 1993 paper on "Collection Develop- 
ment and the Internet" would be obsolete 
because of rapid developments, but Peggy 
Johnson avoids becoming immediately 
out-of-date by approaching the subject 
with a strong conceptual focus. Her or- 
ganizing metaphor is the Internet as a 
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Nintendo game that needs the equivalent 
of a Nintendo strategy guide with "tools of 
the trade," "best friends," and "enemies 
and foes" (p. 67). In "Computing Re- 
sources: Opportunities and Challenges in 
Institutional Cooperation," Nancy L. Ea- 
ton deals with cooperation within the li- 
brary itself, within the parent organiza- 
tion, and at the state, regional, and 
national levels. These teehiucal issues are 
important for collection development be- 
cause they "determine the final outcome 
of how information is provided to our pa- 
trons" (p. 91). 

Ross Atkinson provides a brilliant 
piece on "Access, Ownership, and the Fu- 
ture of Collection Development." From a 
tightly reasoned argument that cannot be 
summarized in a brief review, he con- 
cludes that "collection development as a 
separate library operation probably will 
not survive the eventual disappearance of 
paper as the primary and preferred me- 
dium of scholarly information exchange" 
(p. 102), Selection for a specific physical 
collection will no longer be required be- 
cause the user will have instant access to 
the world of electronic documents. He 
believes that libraries should still provide 
mediation services (cataloging and refer- 
ence) to help users determine the value of 
electronic information. During the transi- 
tion, collection development specialists 
should protect disciplines that continue to 
rely on paper, evaluate paper documents 
for digital conversion, work with acquisi- 
tions to design budgetary procedures for 
online access, and prepare for the fusion 
of selection with cataloging and reference. 

I believe that this 
avoids several possible pitfalls. The S 
ers are practitioners, but they mostly tran- 
scend their local situations to deal with 
principles pertinent to research libraries 
in general. Save for a few lapses, I did not 
feel as if I were reading case studies of 
narrow applicability where limited experi- 
ence had blinded the writer to other pos- 

ceptual bent keeps the papers fresh, even 
with a two-year delay between delivery 
and publication. I also believe that the 
papers come together to form a coherent 



whole. Too of ten conference proceedings 
include contributions that fail to add any- 
thing to the general theme. Finally, the 
authors are concise. The papers range 
from nine to eighteen pages in length; the 
better papers' generally have more space. 
The book is short, but it is reasonably 
priced. I prefer tliis option to high-priced 
proceedings with large quantities of ir- 
relevant filler. 

I attended the first collection develop- 
ment institute in 1981 and could see from 
this volume just how much the field has 
changed in its particularities while still 
retaining its basic purpose — efficiently 
getting the most and best information to 
the user community at the lowest possible 
cost. The electronic age might end collec- 
tion development as we know it, but re- 
search libraries are not there yet. Collec- 
tion development experts will bring past 
expertise to bear on future technologies 
within the context of a commitment to 
excellence. I recommend this volume 
highly to those who, like me, have an in- 
terest in collection development in re- 
search libraries. I plan to assign several 
papers to my students when I next teach 
collection development. — Robert P. Hol- 
ley, Library and Information Science Pro- 
gram, Wayne State University. 

Advances in Library Automation and 

Networking. Vol. 5 (1994). Ed. Joe A. 

Hewitt and Charles W. Bailey, Jr. 

Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Pr., 1994. 

282p. $73.25 (ISBN 1-55938-510-3). 

For many, the concept of an annual 
review of library automation and network- 
ing will seem anachronistic. In a field 
characterized by sudden and discontinu- 
ous change, the inevitable delays associ- 
ated with assembling, editing, and pub- 
lishing papers in book form would appear 
to diminish the currency and usefulness of 
contributions. While this work partly sub- 
stantiates this concern, it also proves that 
such a collection can provide lasting con- 
tributions to our understanding of com- 
puting in libraries. 

For readers concerned with up-to- 
date summations of the year's develop- 
ments, this work begins with a handicap. 
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As the editor points out, a series of cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
authors delayed publication and, in fact, 
the papers contained in this collection 
were written in 1992 (p. x) . As a result, the 
collection makes scant or no mention of 
topics such as Microsoft Windows, the 
World Wide Web (WWW), or WWW 
browsers such as Mosaic and Netscape. 
However, although this collection can dis- 
appoint when it addresses specific tech- 
nologies, it succeeds when it deals with 
larger policy and service issues 

In asking "What Can The Internet Do 
for Libraries?" Mark H. Kibbey and Geri 
R. Bunker exemplify the strengths and 
weaknesses of this collection. Several 
problems cited by the authors at the time 
of writing, such as the paucity of commer- 
cially available graphic user interfaces, 
have since been resolved. However, Kib- 
bey and Bunker avoid dating their effort 
by concentrating on policy and service 
issues. They also provide a sketch of the 
development of the Internet that remains 
accurate and useful for anyone interested 
in understanding the spectacular success 
of this network. Their vision of the In- 
ternet's development contains valuable in- 
sights. They describe, for example, the 
effect of e-mail in leveling hierarchical 
organizational structures and in altering 
the nature of work to accept group -cen- 
tered research (p. 88). In addition, they 
hint at the competitive challenges posed 
by Internet-based services to the monop- 
oly on information services enjoyed by 
libraries in the past. The capacity of elec- 
tronic services to sell directly to custom- 
ers, they note, has the effect of bypassing 
libraries. To their credit, Kibbey and Bun- 
ker avoid the temptation to state that the 
service models represented by print- 
based libraries and by the Internet will 
necessarily coexist smoothly. They recog- 
nize that the Internet reflects a "culture 
clash" that might affect library organiza- 
tions in deep and possibly problematic 
ways (p. 93). 

For librarians considering the acquisi- 
tion of a library automation system, Caro- 
lyn O. Frosts "Next Generation Online 
Public Access Catalogs: Redefining Terri- 
tory and Roles" is an excellent primer on 



the changing nature of the catalog. Frost's 
use of language is appropriate and precise. 
She observes that the ef f ect of the expan- 
sion of digitized information is to redefine 
the "territory," or boundaries, of the cata- 
log. Traditional catalogs describe and pro- 
vide locations for materials owned by li- 
braries. Online catalogs perform this 
function, but also act as gateways to other 
resources. This transition blurs our under- 
standing of ownership and presents li- 
brarians with a host of challenges. Existing 
technology and standards fail to support 
multimedia resources, searching across 
different databases, and assisting users in 
navigating new terrain. Frost describes a 
number of experiments that respond to 
these challenges. It would be interesting 
to see a revised version of this paper that 
tested these problems against the tools 
now available on the Internet and the 
World Wide Web in order to evaluate 
what, if any, progress has been made since 
the publication of this collection. 

Carol Tenopir focuses on a specific 
area contained in Frost's article in "Full 
Text Retrieval: Systems and Files." 
Tenopir recognizes that, until the mid- 
1980s, library catalogs, whether manual or 
computerized, served primarily as finding 
tools. After that time, cheaper storage me- 
dia permitted the loading and retrieval of 
full-text documents. Tenopir provides a 
taxonomy of full-text sources, describes 
technologies used to access them, and 
sketches three levels of searching that 
might be built into systems supporting 
full-text. Although Tenopir succeeds in 
characterizing full-text services, she might 
have done more to draw out the implica- 
tions of full text on user expectations and 
the demands placed on libraries and li- 
brary computer systems. The paper also 
lacks a discussion of the technical stand- 
ards that might be applied in libraries to 
the management of full text such as the 
Standard Generalized Markup Language 
(SGML). 

Although focused on specific projects, 
John Ulmschneider and Tracy M. Casorso's 
overview of electronic documents deliv- 
ery systems for agricultural information, 
and Judy Hallman's examination of cam- 
pus-wide information systems, make use- 
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ful general points. Ulmschneider and Ca- 
sorso, alter describing in detail the Na- 
tional Agricultural Text Digitizing Project 
(NATDP) and its successors, extrapolate 
the effect of document delivery systems 
on library work/low, particularly in inter- 
library loan departments, and consider 
administrative, technical, and legal issues. 
Similarly, Hallman reviews various imple- 
mentations of campus-wide information 
systems (CWTSs). Although CWISs are 
now fading in importance as WWW re- 
sources prolilerate, many of the technical 
and administrative issues that they engen- 
dered remain. CWISs suddenly shifted 
the focus of campus users from uninte- 
grated computer services, such as online 
public access catalogs and departmental 
servers, to a more integrated system link- 
ing different databases. For libraries that 
decided to include their catalogs under a 
CWIS umbrella, the reality of competing 
information sources became apparent. As 
Hall in an notes, the new services heg ques- 
tions about ownership, the authenticity of 
information, and maintenance. They also 
position die operator of the CWIS as a 
publisher. For librarians, this new role fits 
uncomfortably into past practices and 
training. Hallman asserts that "Librarians 
should have a central role in expand&g 
CWISs" anil Unit the "task of overseeing 
CWISs belongs in campus libraries" (p. 
169). In light of the competition posed by 
computer centers and by private compa- 
res on many campuses, these assertions 
seem rather optimistic. 

Many of the papers contained in this 
collection help librarians involved in the 
procurement of library automation sys- 
tems. One contribution is must reading 
for any librarian compiling a request for 
proposal (RFP). In "Use of a General 
Concept Paper as RFP for a Library Sys- 
tem: A New Model for Library System 
Procurement," Mona Couts, Charles 
Gilreath, Joe A. Hewitt, and John 
Ulmschneider share work done at the Tri- 
angle Libraries Research Network in 
North Carolina. For any librarian who has 
compiled a massive RFP, and for any ven- 
dor who has had to suffer through reading 
one, this paper comes as sweet relief. The 
authors recognize that the RFP should not 



be viewed as a shopping list of specific, 
detailed functions, but rather as an ex- 
pression of a library's vision of how tech- 
nology will serve its long-term strategies. 
Too often libraries "fight the last war" in 
RFPs, attempting to fix the defects of 
their present systems in the new product. 
Rather than asking for creative solutions, 
librarians end up micromanaging the so- 
lutions themselves. As a result, library 
automation vendors all too often produce 
safe, pedestrian products designed to ap- 
peal to an overly cautious clientele. The 
authors of this paper propose that libraries 
express their vision of the future and ask 
vendors to become partners in realizing it. 

Although somewhat dated, this collec- 
tion contains papers that transcend spe- 
cific products and services and that ad- 
dress issues of continuing concern. 
Particularly for librarians involved in sys- 
tem procurement processes, it provides 
invaluable guidance. — Robert Renaud, 
University of Arizona Library. 

Dewey Decimal Classification: A 
Practical Guide. Lois Mai Chan, 
John P. Comaromi, and Mohinder P. 
Satija. Albany, N.Y.: Forest Press, 
1994. 211p. $40 (ISBN 0-910608-49- 
0). LC 93-23733. 

Guide to the Use ofXJDC: An Introduc- 
tory Guide to the Use and Applica- 
tion of the Universal Decimal Clas- 
sification. I. C. Mcllwaine, with 
participation from A. Buxton. The 
Hague, Netherlands: International 
Federation for Information and Docu- 
mentation, 1993. 124p. (ISBN 92-66- 
00-703-X). 

"The work of practical library classifi- 
cation, in its essence, is to find the appro- 
priate place for a document in the overall 
scheme of the classification system being 
used, and to assign the appropriate nota- 
tion from the classification schedules to 
the document. Therefore, the work of 
classification requires knowledge of both 
the contents of the book and the structure 
and mechanism of the classification sys- 
tem" (Chan, p. 35). The construction of 
lengthy classification numbers is among 
the difficulties in employing the Dewey 
Decimal Classification (DDC) scheme. 
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Long numbers are needed more often as 
the body of literature within disciplines, 
as well as the amount of interdisciplinary 
literature, increases. Construction of class 
numbers can indeed be confusing, even to 
seasoned catalogers, as the schedules 
themselves expand to accommodate shifts 
in knowledge. In Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication: A Practical Guide, Lois Mai 
Chan, John P. Comaromi, and Mohinder 
P. Satija have attempted to provide a prac- 
tical manual for understanding "the 
proper methods of applying the DDC 
schedules; of locating and assigning the 
appropriate class number; and of synthe- 
sizing a class number if need be" (pref- 
ace). This text succeeds admirably as both 
an explanation of the principles of classi- 
fication and as a functional guidebook to 
the various methods of number building 
using the DDC. 

The authors have created a guide that 
functions better as a reference work than 
as a textbook. This guide might serve well 
as a supplementary text for a classroom 
situation. As a reference work, however, 
this guide would be useful for cataloging 
staff at all levels, as well as for those man- 
agers who have implemented a cataloging 
training program. It is logically composed, 
highly readable, and easily intelligible to 
those with even a minimal understanding 
of the DDC. Indeed, the eataloger at a 
one-person library would find the self-di- 
rected study of the guide to be fruitful. In 
order to be most effective, it is necessary 
to use this work in conjunction with the 
classification scheme itself; this is cer- 
tainly vital in regards to the extensive 
number building exercises that cover the 
full range of subject disciplines. The set of 
compiled answers appears at the back of 
the book. The exercises are a handy re- 
source from which educators, workshop 
leaders, and in-house trainers might prof- 
itably draw. 

The overall architecture of the work is 
from the general to the specific, and from 
the simple to the complex. Each chapter 
provides a set of objectives, as well as an 
overview outline of major topics in text- 
book fashion. These topics are subar- 
ranged decimally for efficient navigation 
of chapter contents. Throughout the work 



the authors relate the particular topic con- 
cerning the classif ication to its philosophi- 
cal base, so as to illustrate its broader 
context. For example, in chapter 6, "Syn- 
thesis of Class Numbers or Practical 
Number Building," the authors discuss 
"the importance of building the right 
number in the context of providing access 
to what has been written" (p. 77). These 
types of associations are welcome remind- 
ers of the true functions of a eataloger. 

Major topics are apportioned over the 
book's twelve chapters. The first three 
chapters cover the philosophy and history 
of the DDC along with its structure and 
organization. Chapter 1, "Introduction to 
the Dewey Decimal Classification," at- 
tempts to put DDC in context with the 
development of other general classifica- 
tion systems by describing the unique fea- 
tures of the system. Recognition is also 
given to those individuals who provided 
major contributions or enhancements 
through each subsequent edition. A brief, 
but useful explanation of the revision 
process via the DDC Editorial Policy 
Committee is included as further back- 
ground information. Of particular help is 
chapter 3, "Structure and Organization of 
the Schedules: Notes and Instructions," 
which delineates the functions and appli- 
cations of the various types of notes found 
in the schedules and tables. Chapter 4, 
"Subject Analysis and Classification of a 
Document," describes in explicit, incre- 
mental steps the principles of subject 
analysis and their application to and use 
with the DDC. Chapter 5, "Using the 
Relative Index," is a well-written explana- 
tion as to the structure, function, and ap- 
propriate use of this important feature. 
After chapter 5, the major portion of the 
text is then given over to explanations cov- 
ering the various types of number build- 
ing within the schedules themselves and 
also utilizing the auxiliary tables. The 
guide includes a selected bibliography as 
well as a helpful cross-referenced index. 
The brief glossary functions as a supple- 
ment to the glossary found in the first 
volume of DDC 20. 

No other guide with such a practical 
focus on number building is as extensive 
or elaborate in its detailed explanations. It 
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is a most compact yet functional guide. 
Given the current enthusiasms for 
metadatabases on the Internet, it is fitting 
for such a text to appear that deals with 
the heart of a library: the organization of 
documents for access through an explana- 
tion of such a fundamental component of 
bibliographic control as the construction 
of classification numbers. Chan, Coma- 
romi, and Satija have provided a most 
useful service to library users across the 
globe. 

Guide to the Use of UDC: An Introduc- 
tory Guide to the Use and Application of 
the Universal Decimal Classification, by I. 
C. Mcllwaine, with participation from A. 
Buxton, "is intended as a purely practical 
aid to those who are studying the UDC or 
who are using it on a day to day basis for 
an information system of some kind" (p. 
5). The text intentionally does not deal 
with the theory of classification in general, 
but with only the UDC in particular. Given 
this scope, the authors have put together 
a most worthwhile introductory text for 
both those individuals and institutions 
employing or considering utilizing the 
UDC system. The text begins with a rudi- 
mentary historical and theoretical exami- 



nation of the UDC, which is followed by 
an understandable and informed descrip- 
tion of the structure of the UDC, as well 
as an outline summary of the arrangement 
of disciplines and subdisciplines found in 
the UDC. The majority of the text is con- 
cerned with a detailed explanation of the 
practical application of the scheme. The 
text is replete with concrete examples that 
illustrate the concepts. The final chapters, 
"Uses of the UDC" and "Online Applica- 
tions," provide excellent clarification on 
the functionality of UDC as a universal 
system and on the multiple tasks this sys- 
tem can undertake, adding tremendous 
value to the text. A brief glossary of rele- 
vant terms concludes the work. 

As with the DDC guide, this text func- 
tions best as a reference guide. Explana- 
tions of complex concepts are quite intel- 
ligible and readable as an introduction to 
the system. 

Both of these texts are very useful as 
reference tools for all individuals and or- 
ganizations interested in and involved 
with providing bibliographic control at 
whatever level, both now, and in the fore- 
seeable future. — Stephen J. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
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Letters 



From Birdie MacLennan, SERIALST 
Listowner/Moderator (Serials Coordina- 
tor, University of Vermont); Marcia Tut- 
tle, SERIALST Associate Moderator 
(Head, Serials Department, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill); and 
Ann Ercelawn, SERIALST Associate 
Moderator (Original Cataloger, Vander- 
bilt University): 

Thank you for including SERIALST 
among sources cited in the review article, 
"Electronic Discussion Lists and Journals: 
A Guide for Technical Services Staff by 
Reich, Brooks, Cromwell, and Wicks 
{LRTS 39, no. 3: 303-19). 

The SERIALST moderators wanted to 
take this opportunity to respond to the 
SERIALST reviewer's comments regard- 
ing the "controversy over moderated lists 
when discussion of the FAXON company 
and news about its sale negotiations were 
stifled" in the summer of 1994 (p. 311). 

For what it's worth: What the review 
doesn't say — and what most people prob- 
ably don't know — is that the moderators 
worked with each individual who sent a 
message that didn't get printed to put 
them in contact with others who had also 
sent messages and were facing the same 



dilemmas. Additionally, permission was 
obtained from serials professionals at vari- 
ous institutions who had done recent ven- 
dor evaluations and made decisions to 
give their addresses to those few people 
who submitted questions. In other words, 
there was a strong effort to put people 
who requested in formation in touch with 
each other so that they would have an 
avenue to discuss issues privately. The ra- 
tionale in calling for the moratorium is 
documented in the SERIALST archives 
of July 27, 1994; the rationale for calling 
an end to it is noted in the August 9, 
1994 archives. List discussion about this 
topic resumed after August 9 — i.e., after 
the first round of sale negotiations had 
been completed, but before the Dawson 
press release that was to come in early 
September. 

This is not intended to allay an old 
controversy nor to vindicate or admonish 
our actions as moderators. Indeed, the 
reviewer's perspective in describing the 
events of that time brings to light much 
about the professional responsibilities and 
ethical dilemmas of list moderating — es- 
pecially during a time of high stakes. The 
choices aren't always easy or clear-cut, but 
we live with them, nonetheless. 
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Instructions for Authors 



Manuscript Submission 

Manuscripts of articles should be sent to 
the editor, Richard P. Smiraglia, Palmer 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ence, Long Island University, Brookville 
NY 11548; (516)299-2174; fax (516)299- 
4168; e-mail smiragli@hornet.liunet.edu. 

In general, the editorial staff follows 
the Guidelines for Authors, Editors, and 
Publishers of Literature in the Library 
and Information Field adopted by the 
American Library Association Council in 
1983 and available from the ALA Execu- 
tive Offices. Information about copyright 
policies also is available from ALA head- 
quarters. 

Manuscript Preparation 

Please follow these procedures for pre- 
paring manuscripts for Library Resources 
& Technical Services (LRTS): 

1. Submit original, unpublished manu- 
scripts only. Do not submit manu- 
scripts that are being considered for 
publication in other venues. Authors 
are responsible for the accuracy of 
statements included. Papers pre- 
sented at a conference should be 
identified with the conference name 
and date in the cover letter. 

2. Manuscripts should be machine- 
printed and double-spaced. Three 
copies must be provided. Disk copy 
will be requested from authors for 
accepted articles. 

3. Write the article in a grammatically 
correct, simple, readable style. 
Whenever possible avoid jargon, an- 
thropomorphism and acronyms. All 
acronyms must be accompanied by 
their full spelled-out form. For spell- 
ing and usage consult the Random 
House Webster's College Dictionary 
(New York: Random House, 1991). 



Verify the spelling and accuracy of all 
names in an appropriate source. Con- 
sult The Chicago Manual of Style, 
14th ed. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Pr., 1993) for capitalization, abbre- 
viations, usage of numbers, etc. 

4. Give the article a brief title; if 'the title 
does not fully describe the content of 
the article, add a brief subtitle. On 
the first page of the manuscript give 
the article title, the name(s) of the 
author(s), and the position title, insti- 
tutional affiliation, and address of 
each author. 

5. On the second page of the manu- 
script give the title followed by a 
brief, informative abstract. Do not 
identify the author(s) here or else- 
where in the manuscript. Number all 
pages throughout the manuscript. 

6. Submit all references on separate 
pages at the end of the text, preced- 
ing any tables or illustrations. 

7. LRTS follows The Chicago Manual of 
Style author-date system of refer- 
ences (see chapter 16). Verify each 
citation by sight, very carefully; 

8. Follow the examples and suggestions 
in chapter 12 of The Chicago Manual 
of Style in designing tables. Submit 
each table on a separate page at the 
end of the manuscript. Indicate the 
preferred placement in the text with 
an instruction in square brackets. 
Provide each table with a brief, 
meaningful caption. 

9. Be prepared to supply camera-ready 
copy for all illustrations. Accompany 
the manuscript with a photocopy of 
each, and a brief, meaningful caption 
noted on the verso. 

Editorial Policy 

LRTS is the official journal of the Associa- 
tion for Library Collections & Technical 
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Services (ALCTS), a division of the 
American Library Association. The fol- 
lowing statement of editorial policy was 
adopted by the ALCTS Board of Direc- 
tors, July 1, 1991. 

Purpose 

The purpose of LRTS is to support the 
theoretical, intellectual, practical, and 
scholarly aspects of the profession of col- 
lection management and development, 
acquisitions, and technical services by 
publishing articles (subject to double- 
blind peer review) and book reviews, and 
editorials and correspondence in re- 
sponse to the same. 

Audience 

The audience for LRTS is practitioners, 
students, researchers, and other scholars 
with an interest in collection development 
and technical services and related activi- 
ties in all types of libraries. 

Frequency 

LRTS is published quarterly, with the vol- 
ume calendar corresponding to the calen- 
dar year. Numbers appear in January, 
April, July, and October. 

Scope 

The editor of LRTS, with the assistance of 
an editorial board, strives to achieve a 
balance among the articles published in 
the journal so that over the volume each 
of the sections of ALCTS (Acquisitions, 



Cataloging & Classification, Collection 
Management and Development, Preser- 
vation of Library Materials, Reproduction 
of Library Materials, and Serials) is repre- 
sented in the journal. Articles on technol- 
ogy, management, and education are ap- 
propriate to the journal when the 
application of these is to issues of interest 
to practitioners and researchers working 
in collection development and technical 
services. The scope of the articles publish- 
ed in LRTS is also guided by the "Mission 
and Priorities Statement" adopted by the 
ALCTS Board of Directors in 1990. 

Content 

The content of LRTS is to include: 

1. Articles that further the advance- 
ment of knowledge in the profession 
of collection management and devel- 
opment, acquisitions, and technical 
services by reporting the results of 
research or other scholarly activity. 

2. Periodic literature review essays that 
discuss issues and trends of interest 
to the membership of ALCTS. 

3. Notes that report unique or evolving 
technical processes. 

4. Notes that report unique or evolving 
research methods. 

5. Substantive book reviews of new 
publications of interest to the mem- 
bership of ALCTS. 

6. A brief, factual, annual statement of 
the association's accomplishments. 

LRTS is not an appropriate forum for 
brief reports on new products, new serv- 
ices, or other current news items. 
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